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Devil, and heard, we hope, what the Apostles thought about the 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—_4—— 
HE Mayor of Cork has wearied out the patience of the Govern- 





ment, and on Wednesday the Attorney-General for Ireland | 


water, through which it was scudding rapidly at the last advices. 
The first division of the week was on Mr. Faweett’s amendment 
for rejecting the clause by which the Irish landowners are per- 
mitted to purchase the tithe rent-charge at 22} years’ purchase, 
and to be relieved from it altogether after paying £4 9s. per cent. 
for 52 years (a number which Mr. Gladstone has substituted for 
15 years, as it stands in the Bill). Mr. Fawcett was defeated by 
a majority of 148, obtaining only 33 votes, against 181 in favour of 





brought in a Bill dismissing him from office, ‘‘as if he were | the clause. ‘The minority which voted with him, though it contained 
naturally dead,” and disabling him for life for any Magisterial | afew Radicals, Mr. Morrison (Plymouth), Mr. Dixon (Birming- 
function. ‘The Bill was sent to him, in order that he might be j ham), Mr. Dilke (Chelsea), Sir Wilfred Lawson (Carlisle), Mr. 
heard at the Bar; and it is believed that he will be elected for | Shaw (Bandon), Mr. 'T. E. Smith (Tynemouth), and Mr. P. A. 
Youghal, and will plead his own cause on Tuesday in the House. | 'Vaylor (Leicester), was composed for the most part of the 
This, however, is not certain ; and if he is not elected, Mr. Butt | enthusiastic Church Tories, like Mr. Charley, Mr. Cawley, Mr. 
will probably be sent over to defend him. We have discussed the Beresford Hope, Lord John Manners, and so forth, Mr. Disraeli, 
Bill elsewhere, but may add here that the evidence against Mr. | who first expressed his intense horror of this plunder of the Church 
O'Sullivan is at least as complete as the evidence upon which | for the sake of the landlords, and then proposed to amend it so as 
Parliament passes any other law, the Lord-Licutenant of Cork, for | to obtain them more plunder, did not vote at all, nor did his prin- 
example, aud all the Magistrates of the City, having admitted the | cipal colleagues. It was sad to take from the Church; it would 
correctness of the charge against the Mayor. Legislatures must | have been sadder to disappoint the landlords. The majority in- 








act constantly on moral conviction. | cluded a considerable number of Conservatives,—among them Mr. 
Henley,—who for almost the only time on this Bill voted with the 


The debate upon this Bill was marked by an unexpected incident. | Government. 


Mr. Disraeli, who cannot understand the instincts of his own 
party, all but resisted the first reading, saying that it was a Bill 
of pains and penalties for mere words ; that it was lawful to honour 
Fenians when Government had released them, and that the House 
was asked to act on the ipse divit of an “ Irish Attorney-General,” 
a bit of scorn which drew down a well deserved rebuke from Mr. 
Gladstone, who believes in that gentleman, and has none of that 
loathing of “‘ mere Irishry ” which Mr. Disraeli seems to entertain. 
Thereupon Mr. Beresford Hope, as an independent Conservative, 
declared that he regarded the Bill as a “manly” step, and Mr. 
Hardy announced that he for one should heartily support 
the Government. The majority of the Tories were clearly 
of his mind, holding that Government should govern, and Mr. 
Disraeli lost more ground with them by his speech than by much 
more serious mistakes. It showed that he did not understand the 
cardinal truth of English politics, that both parties intend the law 
to be supreme. A tradition as old as our history binds the 
Opposition to support the Government in punishing either treason 
or defiance of the law, and it is very rarely violated. 





It was clearly shown during the debate that Government could 
not proceed by indictment. No trial could have been held until 
November, and Mr. O'Sullivan would therefore retain his office 
almost or quite up to the close of his term, while his partizans 
would have grown more violent every day. Already Alderman 





Lyons has been threatened with death for refusing to sit on the 

same bench with the Mayor, and public meetings have been held 

in support of the latter's conduct. The matter concerned the 

public peace, and the Government was redaced by the state of the | 
law to ask the assistance of Parliament. 


seeataniceastinnna | 

Thursday was Ascension Day, and the Directors of the Bank | 
of England, in accordance with an old and laudable custom, all 
went toChurch. Iaving confessed themselves miserable sinners, | 
and prayed to be delivered from the world, the flesh, and the 


The great Maynooth fight began on Tuesday and ended on 
Thursday. Mr. Whalley moved on clause 30 to omit the words 
which leave a part of the Maynooth Act unrepealed,—his object 
being to extinguish the College as a corporation, and also its 
limited exemption from the effect of the Statute of Mortmain. 
This was of course resisted by the Liberals, and would be most 
unjust at a time when they are giving the Disestablished Pro- 
testant Church corporate rights and power to hold property, and 
the motion was eventually defeated by 128 in a House (including 
the tellers) of 524 (324 to 196). 


On Thurslay night Sir G. Jenkinson moved his amendment, 
the effect of which would have been to compensate Maynooth 
out of the Consolidated Fund instead of out of the Irish Church 
property,—on the ground, which we confess seemed to us strong, 
that the Government had pledged themselves to devote the whole 
surplus to purely Irish purposes, whereas both the Regium Donum 
and the Maynooth Grant being now paid out of the Imperial 
Exchequer, to compensate these grants out of the Irish Church 
property is in fact relieving the taxation of the United Kingdom 
—which cannot be called a purely Irish purpose. ‘To this Mr. 
Gladstone made two replies,—first, that these imperial grants had 
been made only as a set-off against a special injustice to Ireland,— 
the application of the Church funds to the religion of the mino- 
rity,—and now that we are relieving Ireland of the injustice, it is 
only fair to relieve the United Kingdom in the same way of the 
set-off against it. Next, as we are lending Ireland the advantage 
of Imperial credit in winding up the Church, we are really en- 
hancing the value of the surplus applicable to general Irish pur- 
poses by a very large sum,—by considerably more than the com- 
pensation to Maynooth and the Presbyterians, so that in fact we 
are devoting more than the surplus which Ireland would have, if 
no Imperial credit were used in the process, to purely Irish pur- 
poses. ‘This is an exceedingly ingenious, if not a wholy satisfac- 
tory reply, and the House apparently thought it better. Sir G. 
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Jenkinson lost his amendment by only two less than the heaviest |“I'reasury. 


ne 
These are good names, and will command respect 


party majority of the session, 126 (318 to 192) in a House of , on both sides of the House. 


514. 


Mr. Sinclair Aytoun made a shabby motion to cut a he Spaniards are getting on slowly with their Constitution, 
the amount of compensation to Maynooth, and was beaten later | lhe Cortes have, however, voted the religious clauses which estab. 


in the evening in a House not quite so full, by 107 (305 to 191). | lish the Catholic religion, but concede toleration to foreigners, and 


Of course, in this division some ultra-Protestants deserted to the 
Conservative side. Besides Mr. Aytoun himself, and Mr, 
Whalley, Mr. Chambers (Marylebone), Mr. Edward Ellice (St. 
Andrew’s District), Mr. Fawcett (Brighton), whose greatest 
pleasure it seems to be to vote against the Government if he can 
only get a decent opportunity, Mr. Whitbread (Bedford), and 
Lord Milton (!) (South-West Riding), and others deserted. 


Mr. Disraeli is cordially sick of the Irish debate, to the details 
of which he is unequal, and even against the principle of which he 
finds it a hard task to whip up any enthusiasm. He has done all 
in his power to facilitate the progress in Committee so far as 
is consistent with his position, and to prevent obstruction. On 
Monday night he got a capital opportunity of punishing a sinner 
on th» Liberal side, who was causing delay without meaning 
business, —Mr. Serjeant Dowse, the jolly as well as learned Liberal 
who represents Londonderry. This gentleman had put a long and 
technical amendment on the paper to secure certain rights to the 
tenants of lands under a renewable Jease, with toties quoties 
covenants, which amendment the learned serjeant had no inten- 
tion of pressing, and only used as a text to expound his clients’ 
case to the Committee. Mr. Disraeli accordingly fell upon him, 
remarking that ‘‘ there was something charming in the jovial 
profligacy of the honourable gentleman.” ‘‘ Considering the state 
of public business, he did not think the honourable gentleman was 
at all justified in trying these experiments on the patience of the 
Committee, in order to gratify the vanity of his constituents 
and clients.” The learned serjeant, who seems to have been 
nettle], said something in reply which apparently contained the 
words per svculum seculorum (by mistake for per secula saculorum), 
on which Mr. Disraeli got up again and said he hoped Mr. 
Serjeant Dowse would profit by the experience of that night, 
“and not persist,—to quote his own classic phrase, — per 
seculum swculorum, for he would find the reception he met with 
in that respect fofies quoties.” For afew minutes after this it is 
generally asserted that Mr. Serjeant Dowse appeared almost 
depressed. 


The debate of ‘Tuesday on Maynooth brought the long-standing 
quarrel between Mr. Newdegate and Mr. Whalley to a head. The 
Member for North Warwickshire complained piteously that Mr. 
Whalley had made the Maynooth question a laughing-stock of 
the House, and Mr. Whalley retorted that it was Mr. Newdegate’s 
fault for not giving him advice. ‘+ Until he had got to the 
bottom of the thing, and had found out that there were Pro- 
testants and Protestants, he had been greatly puzzled by the 
conduct of the honourable member,” meaning, we presume, that 
the only sound Protestant was the man silly enough to help Mr. 
Whalley. Mr. Newdegate thereupon affirmed that he had helped 
Mr. Whalley till he saw how he was covering the cause with 
ridicule, and made a remark upon the difference between his 
capacity and that of the late Mr. Spooner which would have 
irritated most men, but to which Mr. Whalley good-naturedly 
shouted out ‘* Agreed,” and the matter dropped. By the way, 
what compensation is Mr. Whalley to get under the Church Bill ? 
By paying off Maynooth Mr. Gladstone deprives him of his 
raison d'ctre, takes away his function in life, and leaves him to 
seek a new one. Surely a Whalley is as entitled to pity asa 
curate ? 


Mr. Gladstone made a frightful blunder on Monday. He 
actually proposed that Members should forego a week of their 
Whitsuntide holiday, and only retire for ten days, a proposal 
which created such a mutiny that on the following day the Premier 
had to apologize, and state that the ‘‘ usual organs of information,” 
Mr. Glyn to wit, had for once proved unfaithful ; that he recanted, 
and that the members should have their fortnight, so they should. 
There is a dreadful rumour prevalent that Mr. Gladstone had 
actually forgotten the Derby Day,—but then Tories will believe 


thi 
anything, 





Mr. Gladstone has given notice of the names of the three Com- 
missioners whom he has selected for the winding-up of the Irish 
Chureh. They are Viscount Monk (an Irish Peer), Mr. Justice 
Lawson (an able Liberal Irish lawyer), and Mr. G. A. Hamilton, 
a sound Conservative, and formerly financial Secretary to the 





to any Spaniards who profess any religion otber than the Catholic, 
There was, however, fierce debate, during which the speakers on 
the Liberal side showed almost as much violence as the Clerics, §, 
Suner declared that all religions were equally true and equally 
false, thought men would be much better without religion, declared 
God an invention, ridiculed the Immaculate Conception, and 
finally asserted that Jesus had brothers. ‘This last remark oyer- 
came the patience of the President, who forbade the speaker to 
proceed, whereupon the Republicans left the hall in a body. They 
returned, however, after five hours, and S. Castelar announced 
that for his part he had abandoned Chiistiauity for philosophy, 
and S. Ruiz advised the total and immediate separation of 
Church and State. On the other hand, Canon Manterola declared 
that the Prelates, as depositaries of the faith, were above the Cortes, 
above Spain, and above the world, and Cardinal Cuesta asked if 
men were at liberty to believe that two plus two make five. If 
not, what gave them a right to disbelieve religious truth? The 
Chamber sympathized with Castelar, murmured at Manterola, 
supported the silencing of Suner, and passed the clauses as they 
originally stood. Clearly the ‘‘ unity of the faith” is a fact in 


Spain ! 

The Pall Mall of Wednesday seriously misrepresented,—we do 
not, of course, mean intentionally,—our article of last week on Mr, 
Sumner’s speech, making it appear that we had contended for a 
formal apology for our conduct during the Civil War. What we 
did say, and that in the most explicit manner, was that our 
Government had, as far as we could see, nothing at all to apologize 
for, unless, indeed, it might be the negligence which led to the 
escape of the Alabama, which was a doubtful point, and, con- 
sequently, that no formal apology could possibly be demanded or 
expected from us, unless it might be on that small point; but, on 
the other hand, we did admit that the tone of the ruling classes, 
and the tone in Parliament itself, in the frequeut debates on the 
Alabama and the rams was utterly unfriendly to the North, and 
no doubt contributed materially to the shccess of the Southern 
cotton loan and the willingness of our shipbuilders to build for the 
South as they would never have built for the Bourbons in Naples. 
And as we fully believed that the last Parliament in this respect 
utterly misrepresented the masses of the nation, which the present 
Parliament fairly represents, we did express a wish that, in some 
informal manner, the preseut Parliament could convey to the 
United States the true state of the case, and indicate the genuine 
annoyance of the nation at the false impression which had been 
created. We should like to see this, because we believe it would 
be a real rectification of the public opinion of England on a great 
historical question. To extravagant and menacing demands from 
the United States we would not yield, as our readers will see by 
an article in another place, one iota. 


The refusal of the Queen’s Bench to compel the present Bishop 
of London to inquire into the doctrine of one of Mr. Bennett's 
books on the Eucharist has been followed up by a refusal of the 
Dean of Arches (Sir R. Phillimore) to accept the letters of request 
issued to him by the Bishop of Bath and Wells to inquire uader 
the provisions of the Clergy Discipline Act into the orthodoxy 
of the doctrine of others of Mr. Bennett’s writings. Sir R. 
Phillimore maintained that the Court of Arches was in the main a 
Court of Appeal, that when a bishop’s Court remitted to him 
letters of request to try a case which had not been tried in the 
Court below, he was not bound to accept that request, bat hada 
real discretion as to whether he would accept it or not, and that 
he ought only to accept it for the public benefit, as, for example, 
in a case of alleged immorality against a clergyman, where it was 
manifestly advantageous that a Court of law accustomed to the 
oral examination of witnesses should deal with the case. In this 
case, however, on a matter of “alleged heresy connected with 
some of the most awful mysteries of our religion,” it would have 
been a great advantage to him to have the judgment of the lower 
Court before him, before trying it himself. It was a case of all 
others, ‘fitted for the cognizance and decision of the Bishop of 
the diocese.” Accordingly, he refused the letters of request, and 
virtually told the Bishop of Bath and Wells he must look into the 
heresy himself first, if he wished it looked into at all. 
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The alarmigts made a last effort (at least, let us hope it is a last | apparently waits for its new Commander-iu-Chief, the Comte 


effort) at St. James's Hall on Monday, to persuade the country 
that it dees not wish to disestablish aud disendow the Irish 
Church, and to persuade the House of Lords that it ought 
valiantly to throw out the Bill in the exercise of its constitutional 
privilege. Lord Harrowby was in the chair ; the Bishop of Derry 
prayed for the protection of the Church against its enemies; Mr. 
Colquhoun said Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues were “ the most 
daring and desperate band of men the country had seen since the 
time of James II.,” and that ‘they were backed by all the power 
of Rome;” Lord Fitzwalter declared that ‘of all the Prime 
Ministers we had ever known, the most ambitious, the most un- 
scrupulous, the most unconstitutional, and the most dangerous was 
the one that the Sovereign had the misfortune to appoint last ;” Mr. 
Morgan Howard said the country was beginning to turn against 
the Bill—(a very small beginning indeed, we apprehend!) ; a Mr. 
Harpur contended, amidst loud cheering, that if the Bill passed 
‘the people of Ireland would be justified in throwing off the 
yoke of this country ;” but what he meant by “ the people of 
Ireland” he explained in the next sentence, when he asked 
triumphantly, ‘if England was so strong and her political 
horizon so clear that she did not need the help of @ million and a 
half of able arms and willing hearts.” Of course Mr. Harpur 
thinks she is so strong, and her horizon so clear, that she does not 
need the help of the other four million or so of able arms and 
willing hearts. ‘The meeting did not utter one rational word. 





‘The Bishop of St. David's, on Monday, explained clearly to the 
House of Lords that nothing very fatal happens to the country in 
consequence of the temporary inability of certain bishops through 
old age or sickness to discharge their usual duties. Ile was 
evidently not disposed to rate highly the mischief of a Bishop 
famine. He remarked that a system of personal visitation by 
Bishops was by no meaus essential to the weal of a diocese, and 
that if it were, London would need not one, but twenty bishops. 
A bishop should direct and stimulate every good work going on 
within his diocese, but it was not essential he should participate 
in all of them. A see deprived of the presence and activity of its 
bishop, though not ‘‘in a normal state,” was by no means in a 
desperate state. ‘There was much to ‘‘ mitigate the misfortune.” 
The archdeacons could do a good deal. The parochial machinery 
might go on actively and well in spite of the temporary incapacity 
of the bishop. On the whole, if the Bishop of St. David's did 
not exactly think that the affliction caused by the absence of the 
bishop might ‘be blessed” to a diocese, he at least took a sober 
and even tranquil view of that calamity. Dr. 'Thirlwall is always 
rational. 


Mr. Justice Blackburn appears to think that an idiot’s vote is 
a3 good as any other person’s in a borough election. In trying 
the petition against Colonel Meller, M.P. for Stafford, Mr. Fitz- 
james Stephen said he objected to one vote on the ground that it was 
an idiot’s, on which Mr. Justice Blackburn exclaimed, amidst 
loud laughter, ‘* Do you object to him on that account?” After 
all, every voter is, so far as he goes, a judye. Even Mr. Justice 
Blackburn would object to a judge on the ground that he was an 
idiot. 


Lord Stanley on Wednesday took the chair at the eightieth 
annual dinner of the Royal Literary Fund, and made an extremely 
cold speech, prefacing it by the remark that he had read the records 
of previous dinners, and thought everything had been said that 
could be said about the Fund. He had looked through the blue- 
books in fact, and as they suggested nothing, he confined himself 
to the state and prospects of the fund, both of which are satis- 
factory. It has £2,700 a year, and the list of those whom it 
assists includes sixty names of the highest distinction in English 
and even in foreign literature. No branch of the profession and 
no country in Europe has been excluded; some of those assisted 
have risen subsequently to prosperity, and Lord Stanley hinted 
that they might regard the assistance as a debt of honour, and 
refund it in contributions—a hint which suggests that the literary 
class is not exempt from the failing of ingratitude. 


It appears from the latest advices from Buenos Ayres th 








d’Eu, the Emperor's son-in-law. 


An extraordinary case of heartlessness was tried on Wednesday 
before Baron Cleasby. Frances Alice Whimper, aged 18, was on 
11th April a nurse in the house of Mr. Braham, grocer, of Spital- 
fields, aud in company with Ellen Toohey, a girl of 15, employed 
as housemaid, went up to her mistress’s bed-room, opened the 
drawers and took out some money, and then broke open a box in 
the assistant’s bed-room. There seems to have been some difficulty 
about this box, for ‘Toohey, who seems to have been at first a con- 
senting party, exclaimed, ‘This is a judgment upon us!” There- 
upon Whimper remarked that she should murder the assistant, 
whose box it was; and on Toohey dissuading her, said she should 
fire the house, clearly to get rid of the evidence. She did fire it, 
without removing two children, her charges, who were sleeping 
near, and who were saved by Toohey, who subsequently gave 
information to the police. Whimper, who seems to have com- 
mitted arson, and very nearly murder, because, as she said, “she 
would rather take poison than be sent to prison,” was sentenced to 
ten years’ penal servitude, and ‘Toohey was acquitted. 


The Americans are beginning to see that protective duties are 
taxes levied on the poor for the benefit of the rich. A very im- 
portant meeting was held at Boston on the 20th April, to found a 
Free-Trade League. It was supported by many leading New-Eng- 
landers, and attended by many manufacturers ; but the important 
fact was the adhesion of some leading members of the old Abolitionist 
party. They will not be put down by clamour, and they have the 
habit of exposition. Unluckily, they have not the grand weapon of 
our old free-traders, the protective duty on bread ; but they can ap- 
peal to the masses by showing how protection raises prices without 
raising wages, except in the protected trades. As the West, the 
South, and half the East are consumers, raising corn only, and are 
taxed for the benefit of the manufacturers without even apparent 
compensation, the reformers can hardly fail of ultimate success. 


> 

The Court of Common Pleas, on Thursday, delivered judgment 
in the case of Mr. Birley, minority Member for Manchester. Mr. 
Birley’s firm had held a contract from the Indian Secretary of 
State, the whole of the money for which he had not received. It 
was thought therefore that the contract was open, and that Mr. 
Birley could not take hisseat. ‘The Court, however, held that the 
contract having been performed before the election, Mr. Birley 
was a simple creditor of the Government, and not therefore dis- 
qualified. A second cause of disqualification, that Mr. Birley’s 
firm had sold some goods to Broadmoor Lunatic Asylum, was 
disallowed on the ground that Mr. Birley did not know that the 
goods were for Government, and the philanthropic manufacturer 
was declared entitled to the seat. 


Diamonds of large size, one of 83 carats, have been discovered 
at the Cape. 


The annual dinner of the Royal Academy was held on 
Saturday, and the President, the Duke of Cambridge, Mr. 
Gladstone, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and Mr. Reverdy 
Jobnson made speeches. ‘The Duke, returning thanks for the 
Army, said that in the midst of incessant demands for change he 
should bear in mind the instincts of the Duke of Wellington, whose 
centenary it happened to be, and selected for praise, with some 
felicity, Sir E. Landseer’s “‘ Swannery,” not, we presume, as the 
best picture, but as the one most suggestive of blood and suffering. 
Mr. Gladstone congratulated the Academy on its new house, where 
one has ‘neither to dive nor to soar,” and thought the Exhibition 
rather above the average. The Archbishop expanded the quota- 
tion “‘ Emollit mores,” &c., and maintained that the dissociation 
between art and religion which had occasionally occurred was good 
neither for religion nor for art, and that the knowledge of the 
beautiful, like the knowledge of the holy, was not gained by ex- 
periment, but seemed to come in some sort from above,—a doubt- 


| ful proposition, when art can be traced from the rudest ideas to 


Lopez still maintains the war, carrying off small detachments, | 


holding his railroad and making forays in railway waggons, and | ; ee 
| unpaying speculation, 


keeping, at least, 6,000 men in the field. The Brazilians have 
not yet ventured to leave the river, and the Paraguayans are still 
so faithful that they desert any village entered by the enemy, and 
Assumption itself is full of Lopez’s spies. The Brazilian Army 


at 'the most subtle. Finally, Mr. Reverdy Johuson, & propos of 
| 


things in general, and we suppose of art among them, held that 
‘war between America and England would be a foolish and 
’ which is true, and would be important, if 


angry nations ever considered expense. 


Consols were on Friday evening 92] to 93. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE MAYOR OF CORK. 


HE root of all this trouble in Cork is the root of all other 
trouble in Ireland, the perverse habit of applying English 
ideas of government and administration to a people of different 
tendencies, who, under widely different circumstances, are 
seeking very different ends. To a country distracted with 
historical, religious, and agrarian feuds, which, more than any 
country in the world, requires scientific administration,— 
administration from above, by men intent only on justice,— 
we apply a system under which every magistrate is either a 
partizan, or, what is nearly as bad, is suspected of partizanship, 
under which he must be either a member of a distrusted class, 
or one elected by a populace so divided among themselves by 
impassable chasms of feeling and opinion that the passport to 
their favour is party violence. In the rural districts, where 
the grand contest is between peasant and landlord, we confine 
the bench to landlords; and in the cities, where the populace 
live on the verge of civil war, we confide the chief magistracy 
to their nominees. The passport to civic office is, in an Irish 
city, to be Orange or Fenian, and then we wonder because 
the successful candidates display Orange or Fenian proclivities ; 
do not, in a single year of office, manifest qualities rare even 
in the best judges, and, above all, freedom from the partizan- 
ship through which alone the coveted positions can be made 
secure. We abuse the Americans for their folly in making 
the judiciary elective, and then leave a population like that of 
Cork to elect an officer who is, in their own eyes, at all events, 
and for the cases they care about, a judge, and improve the 
position by seating by his side men who, if they were all 
Hales or Somers, would be considered by a populace 
which detests their class unjust judges. It is the 
French, or at all events the Indian, system which Ireland 
requires, in Ulster as well as in Cork, and we give it the one 
which of all others is furthest in principle and action from 
that ideal. Even when ascendancy has been abandoned and 
the tenure yeformed, this great blunder will still remain to be 
corrected, before we shall have in Ireland a people contented 
with and confident in the law. 

However, there the system is, unchangeable for the present, 
and the only thing for practical men to do is to make the 
best of it; and the way to make the best of it is surely to 
supply as far as possible by force from without those qualities 
which ought to be supplied from within. If we cannot ap- 
point “stipendiaries” and Prefects in place of squires and 
mayors, supersede country gentlemen by trained civilians, and 
borough magistrates by skilled agents of the Crown,—as we 
do pretty completely in Scotland,—we can at least compel the 
men we are obliged to employ to keep within certain limits of 
justice and decorum. The magistrates ought to be beyond 
local or party feeling; but as they are not, the next 
best thing is surely to strengthen the hands of the 
Home Office, which is. Steady pressure, strongly ap- 
plied, will make yery wild ruffians good soldiers, and so it 
will make of very wild partizans endurable magistrates and 
mayors. The local administration being weak, it is most 
essential that the central administration should be strong ; and 
so far from thinking that the Government has gone too far in 
dealing with the Mayor of Cork, our only doubt is whether 
it ought not to have proposed a more general Bill. It cer- 
tainly ought, if it were possible to confine such a Bill to Ire- 
land. To put it in the mildest way, Mr. O’Sullivan is an 
extreme instance of a man not only unfitted for the Bench by 
partizan feeling, but by a total incapacity to refrain from 
indulging that feeling in public. The special difficulty of 
Cork, the special subject of magisterial proceedings, is Fenian- 
ism; and of Fenianism the Mayor publicly announces himself 
so strong a supporter, that he considers Fenian feeling a pallia- 
tive for the most extreme breaches of law. The motive, he 
says, of the assassin O'Farrell was noble. This, be it remem- 
bered, is his own view of his own meaning,—not that which 
other men would take, and it is precisely the view, expressed in an 
extreme form, which is always undermining the impartiality of 
the Irish magistracy. Now it is Orangeism, now Fenianism, 
then Protestantism, and again “just indignation against 
landlord power ;” but in its essence it is always the same, an 
assertion that law is not rightfully sovereign, that there are 
opinions which justify men in defying, evading, or wresting it. 
No magistrate who holds and expresses that opinion is fit for 
the Bench, and the Mayor of Cork, unless he can upset 
apparently overwhelming evidence, has gone further than that, 
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has not only expressed, but applied his opinion in the most 
offensive way. Assassination is a crime, treason is a crime 
yet the Mayor of Cork declares that in his judgment O'Farrel} 
was noble because he attempted an assassination from a wish 
to commit treason. We are quite aware that the Princes, the 
Prince of Wales and his little son excepted, are not guarded 
by any special law, but the sole motive for selecting the Duke 
of Edinburgh as victim was that his murder would be as 
much like treasonas possible, and would help to shake the Throne 
And the Mayor says that motive, which to him, as ma zistrate, 
should be the worst of motives, morally extenuates or absolves 
the crime. To allow such a man to hold office is to 
sanction directly the very worst evil to which our imperfect 
magistracy in Ireland is liable, the supersession of legal impar- 
tiality by political feeling. He ought to be disqualified; 
and if Government does not possess the power to disqualify 
him, it must ask forthe power. And this is precisely what Mr, 
Gladstone has done in this individual case. To talk about a 
bill of pains and penalties, as Mr. Disraeli did in his extra- 
ordinary speech,—a speech instantly repudiated by his own 
followers,—is absurd. The Disability Bill only gives the 
Executive a power it ought long since to have possessed, the 
power of removing a man from the Bench who has displayed 
prejudice so strong as morally to incapacitate him for doing 
justice. Mr. O'Sullivan is not punished for his speech, his 
inherent disqualification for judicial office is only formally 
recognized by Government as it would have been had he been 
appointed like most of his colleagues on the Bench. The only 
doubt is whether power to remove all Mayors ought not to 
have been taken at the same time. As a matter of principle, 
we think it should, Parliament being the natural judge of the 
fitness of all officials ; but it may not have been expedient to 
rouse a municipal opposition in order to meet a momentary 
difficulty, and the Bill itself is a strong warning to Mayors 
that Government will not hesitate to punish gross abuses of 
their official privilege. To let Mr. O'Sullivan escape simply 
because Disabling Bills are infrequent, would have been to 
acknowledge that one section of the magistracy is above the 
law it is sworn to interpret, to increase, that is, the grand 
evil which in Ireland waits upon local self-government. 

We say the action of Government is wise, even if we accept 
the Mayor of Cork’s own explanation of his own meaning, 
but there is a political as well as a social question in the 
matter. Do we intend to allow Ireland to be administered 
by men utterly hostile to the Empire, men who are only re- 
strained by prudence from rebellion? Clearly not. The 
policy of the Liberal party now in possession of the Govern- 
ment is on this point unmistakable, though so often 
designedly mistaken. It is to remove every sort of justifica- 
tion for rebellion in Ireland, in order that if rebellion comes, 
as after grievances have been removed it ought not to come, 
we may put it down with a clear conscience,—put it down, if 
necessary, by the sword. It is not to facilitate, but to antici- 
pate treason, that we are superseding an unjust by an impartial 
system of government, are abolishing ascendancy, and hope 
to remove whatever is real in the grievances connected with 
tenure. It is from no secret sympathy with disaffection, but 
from a resolve that all excuse for disaffection shall be removed, 
that the Government has entered upon its laborious path, a 
path which Irish “ patriots” seem determined to strew with 
thorns. Certain classes of Irishmen seem determined to fall 
into this error, and it is well that they should once for all be 
disabused, should be convinced, even if it be by an exceptional 
Bill, that the offer made to them is justice to Ireland under 
the Imperial Parliament, not justice to Ireland as a separate 
or hostile State. 





ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 


HE letter from the sober and thoughtful New York 
correspondent of the Daily News, printed last Tuesday, 
gives a complexion to the character of Mr. Summer’s speech 
which renders it imperative on the friends of the North in 
England to make it quite clear in America what must be the 
inevitable result of any kind of demand based on Mr. Sumner’s 
principle. In discussing his speech last week we were anxious 
to do full justice to the American no less than to the 
English side of the question, and gave our own view of the 
equity of the controversy. But we did not then seriously con- 
template even the possibility that America would take up 
practically the attitude which Mr. Sumner indicated as the 
only one she ought to take up, if the question were to be re- 
opened at all. We had then no real fear that it ever would be 
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reopened by America, if it could only be reopened in such a tone 
as that. But the New York correspondent of the Daily News, 
who is about the soberest as well as the most instructed and in- 
telligent Englishman in America, evidently entertains a different 
impression. He expressly states that in his opinion Mr. 
Sumner’s speech certainly conveys General Grant’s view as to 
« what ought to be done,” which of course means a great deal 
more than as to the ideal attitude which ought to be assumed. 
« After sifting the whole matter as much as one can, one may 
say that what will have to be done to effect a settlement is to 
offer an apology or some expression of regret for what has 
happened, as Canning did when the Leopard fired on the 
Chesapeake, and then boarded her and took away part of her 
oS ar It may not seem that the Alabama grief can 
be compared for a moment with the Chesapeake grief, but 
then you must remember that Americans being now very 
much stronger than they were then, will not stand as much, 
are, in short, much touchier.” ‘Then, as to the amount of 
damages, it is evident that something ts expected and will be 
insisted on over and above payment for the ships actually de- 
stroyed, something, in short, by way of compensation for the 
ships driven from the sea. Grant is reported to have said 
that he would consider the cost of carrying on the war for 
one year about the right amount for England to pay, and one 
hears the same thing in private conversations.” Now, such 
statements as these coming from such a quarter are about 
the most serious facts that we have had to consider in 
England since the Trent affair. Let us, at all events, make 
it perfectly clear to the United States what is the maximum 
concession which the heartiest English friends of the North 
would ever think for a moment of advising,—and what part 
of such demands as these would be resisted with the full, 
unanimous, and even indignant energy of the whole English 
nation. 

We, for our parts,—and there is, we imagine, a considerable 
number of Englishmen who would go with us in this, though 
we can hardly venture to assert that Parliament would give a 
majority to such a proposal even if made by the Government,— 
should not feel the slightest hesitation in expressing the most 
emphatic and frank regret for that miscarriage of our own law 
which led to the escape of the Alabama, and for any languor or 
failure of legal judgment which may have been shown (if any 
such languor or failure of legal judgment can be established), in 
not afterwards stopping her on the coast of Wales, or arresting 
her in our colonial ports. That was a miscarriage of law, and 
it was a miscarriage doubtless more or less due to an unfortu- 
nate bias of feeling, an unfortunate partiality, on the part of 
the ruling classes of England, and it is on quite other grounds, 
grounds of general international policy (we say nothing about 
law, which is very doubtful), a precedent of evil omen, the 
repetition of which we ought heartily to deprecate and pre- 
vent. And having admitted thus much, we should feel, of 
course, that we were bound to accept the logic of the situation, 
and pay for such part of the losses caused by this act of 
negligence (that is, as regards the individual depredations of the 
Alabama herself) as could not be fairly ascribed to the negli- 
gence of the American Navy in watching for the Alabama,— 
or even, to stretch a point, for all the losses caused by that 
ship, but not for those of any of her consorts. With regard 
to the Alabama herself, the circumstances are notorious ; that 
there is a strong case towards establishing negligence on our 
part, is patent tothe whole country. That is not so with regard 
to any of her consorts, but we should be quite willing to refer 
to equitable arbitration, whether in any or all of those cases the 
executive government had been guilty of clear negligence, and 
to pay for the losses caused by them if that should be decided 
against us. We by no means say that the English Parliament 
would go so far as this. We are far from asserting as much as 
that. But we do say that there would be a very strong 
English party to oppose war, if peace or war depended only on 
‘our conceding as much as we have now spoken of, and that 
we should feel bound to protest against that terrible and 
immeasurable calamity with all our strength, if we could 
satisfy America by what seems to us, though a generous, still 
not an unreasonable concession. 

But this we will say, that there is not a party or the 
materials for a party,—barely, we should think, even a group 
of individuals,—prepared to go beyond this. There is not the 
party or the ghost of a party that would as much as consider the 
question of apologizing for our recognition of the belligerent 
rights of the South. There is not in all probability in any 
society of Englishmen, however Northern in feeling, even a 





paying as general damages any proportion, however small, of 
the cost of the American War, on the ground that by recog- 
nizing the South we gave substance and hope to the 
rebellion, or on any other ground which ingenious Sena- 
tors may hereafter devise, without indignation; or who 
would not at once advise war, with all its horrors, 
rather than submit to dictation so preposterous. We do 
not doubt,—we speak, as we need hardly say, without any 
private communication with Mr. Bright,—that Mr. Bright 
himself would resist such terms as Mr. Sumner proposes and 
General Grant is said to approve, with positive scorn,—that 
even he, a Quaker statesman, would rather keep silent than 
propose to avert war by any compromise so disgraceful. We 
believe that the people of the United States ought to know 
our true minds on this matter. We are sure that they 
can trust us at least for honesty, moderation, and a hearty 
sympathy with their great cause in the late civil 
war. And we tell them emphatically that no war ever 
entered upon by England would be more popular, more 
heartily waged, more tenaciously prolonged, than a war to 
resist what we should regard as a piece of pure dictatorial 
arrogance on the part of the Union, adapted and intended 
either to humiliate England, or to acquire Canada, or for 
both purposes in one. If the United States wish for 
such a war,—which we sincerely and heartily disbelieve,— 
they have only to demand reparation on the general principles 
of Mr. Sumner’s speech, and they would meet with a blank 
refusal, which they could not with dignity accept; and the 
end could hardly be anything but war, and a war, moreover, 
in which England would be united as one man,—in which 
there would not be a dissentient party, hardly a dissentient 
voice. The United States ought at least to know this. 
Their statesmen, misled by the undoubted sympathy of a 
large majority of our people with the North, and by the 
disgust which the Southern proclivities of the middle and upper 
class excited in the masses of the English people, may vainly 
imagine that rather than go to war England would submit to 
a great humiliation. That would be a perilous mistake. 
Many of us would think it no humiliation to admit frankly 
and deplore publicly the negligence of which the Government 
had been guilty, and to make any reparation in our power. But 
anything beyond this would be a public humiliation of ourselves 
where we feel no humility. We are responsible for the sins of 
our Government,—of which, however, no section of our people 
believes the early and not premature acknowledgment of the bel- 
ligerent rights of the South to have been one. Weare no more 
responsible for the sins of individuals amongst our people than 
are the United States for those who have sympathized with 
and egged on the Fenian movement. And before we could be 
compelled to admit what no fragment of the people believes to 
be true, and to act upon the admission, the resources of an 
empire, probably now as rich as America because unexhausted 
by any recent conflict, much more concentrated, far readier 
for a great struggle than the United States, nearly if 
not quite as populous, and containing a much larger class 
available for the Army and Navy without draining away the 
springs of wealth than the United States, would have to be 
used and exhausted,—with what result neither party would be 
wise in attempting to predict. A huger and more fearful 
calamity to the world at large it is impossible to conceive than 
such a war,—except the calamity, which would be greater 
still, of the loss of self-respect and the respect of other nations 
which would be involved in such an event as any mean sub- 
mission on the part of England to an act of vulgar and osten- 
tatious intimidation by another power. We do not write this 
because we in the least believe that the United States mean war, 
but only because we do believe that there is as false an opinion 
prevalent in America as to what might be extorted from us by 
a threatening diplomacy, as there was in England nine years 
ago as to what Southern diplomacy of very much the same 
kind could extort from the North. It is important that this 
error of American opinion should be rectified, or it may 
lead the President into steps from which he cannot draw back 
without a loss of self-respect to America, and the inevitable issue 
of which therefore would be the most fearful event of our 
century,—a fierce and prolonged war, waged not for a principle, 
between races of equal power, and of the same blood, language, 
and religion. 


SUPPOSE THE UPPER HOUSE WERE ABOLISHED ? 


7 E have been a little surprised that amidst all the recent 
discussions in the Upper House upon its own constitution 





man here and there who would hear of such a proposition as our |no Peer has been found to suggest its total abolition. There 
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must be a good many Peers to whom such a proposal, if made 
from within instead of from without, would be highly accept- 
able, and who would if it were carried instantly become very 
much greater personages in the Empire, and we rather wonder 
that no one of them has ventured to make the proposal. 
Many of them must be well aware that the popular theory on 
the subject is a pure delusion, based upon a party tradition, 
wholly inapplicable to existing circumstances. Up to 1833, 
no doubt, a willingness to “ abolish the Lords” was the sign 
of an extreme Radical, because those who professed it implied 
in that short phrase a great many further steps, some of which 
were decidedly revolutionary. They proposed to abolish the 
Peerage as well as the House of Lords, thus producing at once 
a nominal equality, and intended, if that proved insufficient, 
to force a subdivision of property, after the system now almost 
universal on the Continent. The experience of the half-cen- 
tury has, however, greatly modified those views, which have 
again been softened by the slow but visible decay of privilege 
in all its more offensive forms. It has been found impossible, 
for example, to abolish titles on the Continent, “society ”’ 
conceding what the law refuses to acknowledge, as, indeed, 
society does also in Great Britain. Nothing protects the title 
of, say, the Marquis of Hartington, except a general sense 
that it would be slightly snobbish to call him Mr. Cavendish, 
and the inferior titles are entirely unprotected by law. If Mr. 
John Smith chooses to call himself Sir John Smith, and can 
make other people address him as such, he is beyond all 
penalties, and the extreme rarity of the attempt shows how 
completely independent these labels are of law. No Act 
would, we are convinced, extinguish titles, and we doubt 
whether, except among a few a priori thinkers, there is now 
much wish to abolish them. The masses of Englishmen 
rather like to maintain many “orders” of society, the culti- 
vated are beginning to dread the plutocracy rather than the 
aristocrats, and the dislike to titles, where it exists, tends 
rather towards a slightly contemptuous indifference than 
towards either hatred or envy. The Peerage might exist as 
an order years, perhaps centuries, after it had ceased to possess 
legislative power; and if it did so contrive, there can be no 
doubt that the extinction of the Upper House would greatly 
increase its power. It would gain in great measure what it 
is so rapidly losing, a direct and important share in the con- 
trol of great affairs. At present the Peers, being shut up in 
a House of their own, and having no representative character, 
are perfectly powerless to resist, or even seriously to modify, the 
declared will of the nation. A Tory majority of something like 
three to one is still compelled to pass household-suffrage Bills, 
because if it did not, they would in the long run be passed in its 
despite. If it resists, it has to resist all by itself, with its own 
strength alone, and the Order has not now strength sufficient 
for that. The chain between itself and that section of the 
community which agrees in opinion with it wants a link, and 
the Peers and County Members are separately defeated. If, on 
the other hand, the House of Lords were extinct, its promi- 
nent members would instantly reappear in the Commons, with 
all the strength of a representative character added to all the 
strength derivable from social position. The great landlords, 
in fact, would be selected to represent the land instead of the 
lesser landlords, or of their own nephews, and would do it, if 
not better, at all events with much more direct effect. At 
least fifty peers could be named who, if they were eligible, 
would be certain of election by counties ; and the fifty would 
affect legislation on great subjects far more than the whole 
body of Lords can at present, because they would supply 
leaders, nerve, and consistency to the fluid but still power- 





the opposition within the country, perhaps even a little more. 
The House, representing every class, would be stronger, more 
dignified, better fitted to exercise that vast, that almost 
excessive power, as Sovereign Senate, which is day by day 
accreting to it more rapidly, till its resolutions have almost 
the validity of laws, and its unexpressed feelings the effect of 
votes. Moreover, representation, besides being wider, would be 
very much more true. It is a remarkable though explicable 
fact that the great Peers, particularly those great Peers who 
would have pretty safe seats, are nearer the actual Con- 
servatism of the country than the squires who now assume 
their place. Lord Derby himself, for example, though not a 
precise representative of English Conservatism — his mind 
being “shot,” as it were, with threads, which give a 
different and more peculiar impression, threads of §aris- 
tocratic and even of gladiator feeling,—is nearer to Con- 
servatism than the gentleman to whom he deputed the task 
of defeating Mr. Gladstone in South Lancashire, and Lord 
Salisbury indefinitely more in sympathy with it than 
Mr. Disraeli. The great Whig element, too, in English 
Liberalism is now compelled to seek its representatives in the 
Peers, and consequently fails to tell in the true place of power, 
—a great loss, if not to the Executive, at least to the representa- 
tive character of the House. The Cabinet, for example, does 
not contain a Whig commoner,—for Mr. Cardwell, though 
nearly a Whig in politics, is historically like his chief a liber- 
alized Peelite, and Mr. Austin Bruce, though moderate, is stil] 
on the whole a Radical. Moreover, be the cause what it may, 
whether pedigree as they would half believe, or early training 
as we should think, or the habit of superiority as De Toeque- 
ville would have said, the political Peers are indubitably abler 
than the average of county members, would in superseding 
them add most distinctly to the intellectual force of the 
House. Strike off perhaps five names, and there are not in 
the Commons thirty county members who are intellectually 
the equals of the thirty men who constitute for all practical 
purposes of legislation the House of Lords,—that is to say, the 
Dukes of Argyll, Richmond, Marlborough, Somerset, and 
Buccleugh; and Lords Derby, Salisbury, Carnarvon, Grey, 
Halifax, Cairns, Russell, Granville, Hatherley, Westbury, 
Chelmsford, De Grey, Northbrook, Longford, Redesdale, 
Clarendon, Monck, Kimberley, Dufferin, Malmesbury, Dal- 
housie, Houghton, Lyttelton, Lyveden, and Morley. On the 
other hand, the Peers, if once admitted into the Commons, 
might acquire too much power. We are not afraid of their 
Conservatism, for it is, on the whole, less stupid than that of 
the squires and the cadets whom they would displace, and 
would be further moderated by actual contact with constitu- 
encies ; nor are we greatly alarmed by the popular prejudice in 
favour of a lord. That extends quite as much to the honorary 
titles, and has seldom proved sufficient to overeome party 
differences, —witness, for example, as a crucial instance, the 
defeat of Lord Hartington by Colonel Patten,—but we are 
afraid of the sort of preferential claim they would put for- 


younger than other men; politics are to them a business ; 
and partly from those two causes, partly from indifference 
to official position, they are singularly ready to accept sub- 
ordinate posts, if only these are rungs in the great ladder. 
We fear they would take the wind out of the sails of the 
Commoners a little too much, to the immense injury of a 
country already injured by the necessity of confining 
high office theoretically to less than a thousand persons, 
and practically to less than three hundred. The tendency, 
unless public opinion underwent some very great change, would 
be to give them the preference, and thus either to place one 








ful mass of opinion, on both sides, which now lacks all three. 
The link would be repaired, and the Peers would for| 
many years, at all events, resume their old leadership | 
in the politics of the Empire. The gain to the political Peers 
would be very great, while the non-political Peers would 
remain what they are now, social magnates of greater or less 
importance in the “world,” in county politics, and in the 
general hurly-burly of English daily life. They would lose 
nothing except the right to attend debates, which, now that 
they have it, they decline to use. For debating purposes the 
Upper House is already reduced to a knot of about thirty men, 
who reappear for years in every discussion, whatever may be 
its point. 

The Peers would gain, decidedly ; but the country? We 
declare ourselves, as Radicals, very doubtful whether it would 
gain or lose. Legislation, for one thing, would be very much 
swifter, more daring, and more strong, the opposition within 
the Commons being, what it scarcely is now, a full measure of 





restraint more on a healthy ambition which is too much 
restrained already, or to drive aspirants for great offiee towards 
extreme views, as the only views their rivals could not with any 
propriety adopt. In Lord Palmerston’s time it was with the 
utmost difficulty that the Commons retained any great offices at 
all, and that state of affairs is one liable to recur. On the whole,. 
we incline to fear this evil would at least equalize the gain ; 
but then this evil is not one the Peers themselves fear. 

But, says some amazed county politician, what becomes of 
that cardinal doctrine of British politics, the necessity of @ 
Second Chamber? Well, it suffers the fate of many another 
political superstition. The doctrine is dead already on the 
Continent, and but for tradition, would be dead also in England. 
Can anybody point out one single function of the Upper House, 
other than that of representing Conservative opinion, which 
would not be better performed by a Standing Committee of 
Reyvisal elected by the House of Commons itself ? 
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ward to the great offices of the State. They would come in. 
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A FARMER’S IDEAS ON RATING. 


HE greatest objection, perhaps even the sole objection, to 
Direct Taxation as a mode of supplying the Treasury is, 

that those who pay the taxes do not, under our suffrage, con- 
trol the spending of them. The Householders are taxing other 
ople at their own discretion. It is a curious fact, and one 
which in a few months will lead to endless discussion, that this 
objection has, in one department of English life, been entirely 
overlooked; that almost all rates in agricultural districts are 
aid by one class and expended by anviher. Apart from in- 
cidental circumstances, such as unexpired leases, or the existence 
of districts unpopular from over-abundance of game, or other 
causes, there is no doubt, we believe, that the poor-rates in agri- 
cultural districts are paid by the landlords. Nevertheless, they 
do not expend or control the expenditure of those rates. Being 
levied, in the first place, upon the occupier, the landlords, who 
ultimately pay them,—because if they were abolished they 
could get just so much more rent,—forget them ; and as the 
office of guardian is not in itself a pleasant one, they rarely seek 
it, or seeking it, take much active part in the proceedings. In 
the last number of the Furmers’ Club Journal there was a 
paper, read before that body by Mr. Dashwood, a leading 
agriculturist in Oxfordshire, on the systems of rating in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, which brings out this 
point and some others very strongly. Mr. Dashwood gives 
us what is to be found nowhere else, a careful comparison of 
the different rating systems adopted in the Three Kingdoms, 
and points out very lucidly wherein consists the essential 
distinctions between those systems. No more forcible example 
can possibly exist of the unmethodical arrangements per- 
vading our whole administrative system than the fact 
that in each of tho three divisions of the Empire the 
moneys to meet the same categories of expenditure are 
levied in different modes and afterwards administered 
through different channels. It stands to reason that 
with so much difference of method there must be also differ- 
ence in the intrinsic excellence of the provision, and it is 
to this point that Mr. Dashwood specially directs inquiry. 
The case stands thus: in England, all payments under the 
heads of poor, county, and highway rates are levied from occu- 
piers directly and exclusively, while no payments at all are 
imposed for educational and church-repairing purposes; in 
Scotland, all rates for Church, Education, and county purposes 
are charged on the owners, while those for maintenance of the 
poor are charged /a/f on the owner and half on the occupier ; 
in Ireland, Education and Church purposes have been defrayed 
out of the Imperial Exchequer, while the county rate is 
charged on occupiers, but the poor-rate on owners and occu- 
piers jointly. But there is this further and not unimportant 
difference between the method of imposing this joint charge 
on owners and occupiers in the two countries, that whereas 
in Scotland the two are rated separately for their respective 
halves, involving double work; in Ireland, the occupier is alone 
rated, with the legal power to deduct from rent the moicty of 
his payment for rates. Now, in the opinion of Mr. Dashwood, 
and he speaks with the authority of a large employer of labour, 
a tenant farmer, and an active Poor-Law guardian, there 
cannot be a doubt but that of the three methods the English 
one is the worst. The radical defect of the English system 
consists in his eyes in the fact that, inasmuch as charges under 
the various rating items are brought directly home only to 
the notice of the occupier class, the result is that the owner 
class in England is not stimulated to take that active share 
in the administration, especially of the Poor-Law, which is 
taken by the owner class both in Ireland and Scotland, where 
this class is directly stirred by the other mode of assessment. 
That the charge does really fall in England on the owner 
ultimately, is really so much off his rent, is a truism Mr. 
Dashwood is, of course, not blind to. What he maintains is, 
not that the English owner escapes the burden, but that the 
burden is so put on that it does not gall him wholesomely to 
the active exertions he would make if it pressed more 
directly, and which, precisely in consequence of this more 
direct pressure, the Scotch and Irish do make. No 
One who is at all acquainted with the management of 
English property and with the nature of Boards of Guardians 
can reasonably take exception to this statement. An 
English landlord does not, and cannot, state what the rates 
on his property amount to otherwise than vaguely, for the 
simple reason that they do not appear in his accounts and find 
no place in his rent-roll. If he is an exceptionally inquisitive 
individual, he may of course, after much labour, arrive at an 


estimate ; but the point is this, that whereas the Irish and 
Scotch landlord cannot possibly escape having his attention 
drawn to the amount he pays for charges defrayed from 
rates, the English landlord need never know anything about 
this matter, unless it be from his own individual activity 
of mind. One inevitable result is that, as a rule, the county 
administration of the Poor-Law is left in the hands of a class 
of guardians who are hardly possessed of the best light in 
dealing with relief. 

On this head Mr. Dashwood dwells at length. He considers 
the working of our system to be most faulty, inasmuch as it has 
led to an inadequate constitution of Poor-Law Boards by the 
elimination of valuable elements that come into play under 
the Irish and Scotch systems. He illustrates his position by 
the following example :—Taking 2s. 6d. in the pound as the 
gross amount of all rates in the empire, and assuming each 





rate in each kingdom to be of the same proportion, viz., 
poor-rate, Is. Sd.; highway rate, 94.; county rate, 6d., 
the case would stand thus: in England the 2s. 6d. in the 
| pound would be levied solely from the oceupier ; in Ireland the 
owner would have a call made on him to pay 74d. (his half 
of the poor-rate); while in Scotland the owner would be un- 
pleasantly reminded of his obligations by a call for 1s. 64., 
| being the aggregate of half the poor and highway and the 
whole of the county rate. ‘No wonder,” says Mr. Dash- 
wood, ‘that in England owners have not had brought home 
to them the necessity of taking their proper share in the 
administration of work in which they are really so largely 
interested.” In common with all who have positive experi- 
ence about the Poor-Law, Mr. Dashwood is emphatie in his 
protest against the prevailing abuse of out-door relief. “I 
find,” he says, “that as a class the agricultural labourer, 
though improved as to condition, does not improve in 
his habit of providence and forethought as might be de- 
sired. And I ask, does not this unsatisfactory state mainly 
result from the faults of the system which I have been 
explaining, aggravated by our badly administered Poor-Law 
and well-intentioned charitable societies? I am far from 
being against charity to individuals when personally known, 
but I am against any such organized plans as tend to lower 
a class in their own self-respect. The main blot in our 
Poor-Law management is the great abuse made of out-door 
relief, which resolves itself in many instances to relief in aid 
of wages. In Ireland, the number of out-door paupers is less 
than one-third of the in-door, whilst in our agricultural dis- 
tricts there are about eight times as many more out-door paupers 
than in-door, and the out-door expenditure amounts in similar 
districts to about one-third of that of all our rates.” Mr. Dash- 
wood does not profess to recommend a specific of any kind, but 
onlya reform, and as such his recommendations certainly deserve 
attention, while the words just quoted seem to us thoroughly 
to the point. So long as the administration of the Poor-Law 
Relief is vested in the class of persons who now practically super- 
intend its distribution,—men of honest purpose, but certainly 
not large comprehension,—very many of them inwardly moved 
with a holy dread of the least rise in wages, and a conviction 
that to help starving labourers by doles through rates is best 
for the agricultural employer,—and these inadequate guardians 
are left to their own discrimination, except for the presence of 
some squire who has a special vocation for county business, 
or the occasional visit of some easy-going, parsonic intelli- 
gence gloriously impervious to the godless principles of 
political economy, and shining blandly down on the bucolic 
mind of the Board in the presumed light of a higher charity, 
there can be no hope of any such strict system and principle 
in the distribution of relief as are indispensable to prevent 
any Poor-Law from becoming the instrament of public de- 
moralization. It is only by levying the rate directly from the land- 
lord that we shall make him conscious of his duty, ani willing 
to do it; and it is in this direction that all improvement must 
advance. Whether he should pay the whole or only half is 
really the only question, and it is this which Parliament will 
ultimately have to decide. The advantages of throwing the 
whole on him are very great, but so also are the disadvantages. 
On the one hand, the most powerful class becomes thereby 
the one most directly interested, and the rate will be collected 
more easily, and in larger sums; but on the other, the farmer 
is the employer of labour, and his apparent interest in throwing 
his labourers on the rates in winter will be very greatly increased. 
Moreover, he, and not the landlord, ultimately controls legis- 
lation for the poor through the county members, and it is 
well, therefcre, to leave him some share of the visible respon- 
sibility. Upon the whole, the Scotch system of equal division 
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would appear to be the wisest, and it is to this, which is really 
a compromise between social facts and the maxims of political 
economy, that Mr. Dashwood’s recommendations point. We 
recommend his paper to all concerned as singularly instructive, 
and, though dry, considerably less wearisome than debates in 
Committee upon the Irish Church. 





A BIT OF THE SECRET HISTORY OF 1866. 


HE fourth volume of the official account in course of issue 
by the Austrian Government of the events of 1866 con- 
tains assertions and gives versions of despatches hitherto 
unknown, which have excited no little attention in Berlin, and 
are deservedly calculated to invite general notice. The volume 
itself we have not seen. We are indeed doubtful whether it 
has as yet been actually published. Certainly no copy has 
reached this country. We write, therefore, with only such 
knowledge of its contents as are furnished by privileged and 
anticipatory communications made to German papers, evidently 
by favour of the Austrian authorities. It cannot be supposed 
that the extracts are not authentic, for though their matter 
has given rise to much controversy, their correctness has not 
been challenged. On the contrary, the press favourable to 
the Austrian Government, after startling the public with 
documents, has striven hard to work out a sensational 
charge, on the authority of the text it has given of these 
official papers. But if the accuracy of the extracts as given 
in the Austrian journals has not been impugned, that of the 
version given by the Austrian Government of despatches 
not of its composition, and which it cannot pretend to have 
come by fairly, has been distinctly challenged by those who 
have the best right to know what they themselves wrote, and 
have substantiated their protest by publication of the original 
text. 

The document which is the principal subject-matter for 
controversy is not an entire despatch, but only the end of a 
despatch, of the date of the 20th July, 1866, from Count 
Bismarck at Nikolsburg, to Count Goltz, Prussian Minister in 
Paris. As given by the Austrians, its text conveys the following 
points :—That the King of Prussia had consented to an armis- 
tice; that Barral (Italian Envoy) had asked for instractions and 
powers from Florence, but it was doubtful whether these would 
come in time; that the King “ attaches less importance to a 
North-German Federation than I do, and, therefore, above all 
sets store by annexation, which I consider in a certain degree 
[allenfalls] as incumbent along with reform ;” that the King 
had declared himself determined on abdicating sooner than 
forego large additions of territory to Prussia; that the French 
propositions, provided there were a rectification of frontiers 
with Austria, might be suitable for a separate treaty with 
the latter, but that they were insufficient for coming 
to terms with the other enemies of Prussia, especially in 
South Germany. On the strength of this text, the charge has 
been advanced that after Sadowa the King of Prussia had no 
care for Germany ; that what alone ran in his mind was to 
grasp a certain amount of conquest for himself as sovereign of 
Prussia; that provided he could secure sufficient personal 
advantages for himself, he was ready not merely to discard 
any consideration for Germany, but also to leave Italy in the 
lurch ; and that Count Bismarck on this occasion was not 
strong enough to control his master’s narrow and selfish dis- 
position. The immediate rejoinder to this publication has 
been the issue in Berlin of the true text of this portion of 
the despatch. That despatch was written in a lexicon- 
cipher. Such a cipher cannot be unravelled by ingenuity, it 
can be read only through initiation into the key. There is 
therefore no possible excuse for mistakes. Either the despatch 
would remain altogether undeciphered, or the key must render 
its contents as clear as if they had been written in plain letters. 
Now, how are we to explain on any other ground than malice 
prepense the fact that the text as given by the Austrian 
authorities is marked by suppressions and by substitutions, 
every one of which has been necessary to make the 
despatch bear the unfavourable sense against the Prussian 
King’s Minister which the Austrian publication gives to it ? 
The first suppression, right in the middle of the despatch, is 
the following : *—“ Your telegram, vid Vienna, just to hand. 
I send this one also, vid Vienna, and observe that the French 
propositions would satisfy us as preliminary, provided there be 
a rectification of frontiers with Austria, for a separate peace 
with Austria, should she be disposed to conclude one in the 
sense of your telegram, No. 68, of the 17th July.” It is, there- 





* We give the suppressed words in italics. 





fore, not true that Prussia was disposed to accept the French 
proposals as regards a peace with Austria on any other basis 
than had been laid down in a previous Prussian despatch 
the wording of which we do not .know, but the reference to 
which, made in the present one, must have been deliberately 
expunged by the Austrian publicists. Equally discreditahle 
is it to have left out the other passage, indicating the way the 
despatch travelled,—though why this was done is intelligible, — 
as it shows how the Austrian authorities, by a gross breach of 
honour, contrived to get hold of the document. The next 
suppression is not less unblushing. The Austrian writers haye 
actually dared to bring the charge of readiness to throw over 
Italy on the strength of a text mutilated by themselves in this 
sense, by their having left out the words, “but without the 
participation of Italy we cannot come to a conclusion.” Thirdly, 
the word allenfalls (in a certain degree) is substituted for 
allerdings (undoubtedly), thus making Bismarck appear to 
rate annexations at a slight value, whereas he expressly 
guarded himself by the word he really used against such an 
assumption, though he did convey confidentially to Goltz an 
intimation that the King was, in his opinion, too exclusively 
eager for annexations. Lastly, there is the quite unaccountable 
substitution, on any other ground than deliberate falsification, 
of “enemies in South,” instead of “ North,’ Germany, in the 
passage which gives the reason why the French propositions 
could not be considered adequate for any but a special and 
single-handed treaty between Prussia and Austria, the reason 
naturally being. that after what had happened Prussia could 
not tolerate on her flanks such hostile powers in the North 
as Hanover, Hesse, and Saxony. The whole structure it has 
been sought artfully to raise on the basis of this garbled 
despatch is a fabric of casuistry. There is nothing in this 
despatch—or rather, in that portion of the despatch which is 
alone made public—which warrants the imputations which it 
has been attempted to throw out. At the time of its com- 
position the negotiations for peace were just at the most 
anxious point. That France was eagerly trying to play the 
arbiter is a public fact; but in this document it is prepos- 
terous to discover evidence of Bismarck or Prussia having 
been disposed to buy off France by unworthy concessions. 
This, however, is the charge explicitly uttered in the clos- 
ing paragraph of this fifth volume, without one tittle of 
evidence in support thereof. On the contrary, evidence can 
be found even in the garbled Austrian version, in the opposite 
sense. Bismarck refers Goltz to the programme he had given 
in his despatch of the 9th July. That programme must have 
been the one brought to Paris on the 11th by Prince Reuss, 
and of the nature of which we know this, that on the 12th M. 
Drouyn de Lhuys, in reference to this communication, wrote 
to Prince Metternich that Austria’s expulsion from the Con- 
federation was a sine-qud-non condition, and that if Austria did 
not at once yield this point, the contest would be continued to 
the uttermost. That the King himself, after Sadowa, was 
possessed of a pronounced craving for provinces; that at 
this crowning moment of military achievement, the sense of 
what in the way of aggrandizement it was incumbent on 
his Hohenzollern nature to obtain weighed mightily on his 
mind, is an old story; but there is nothing in this that in 
any manner impairs the really national spirit which through- 
out animated Prussian counsels. There is not a shadow of 
evidence furnished for the preposterous assertion that Prussia 
showed herself disposed at one time to satisfy the French 
desires for aggrandizement at the expense of German interests. 
But when such reckless assertions and such deliberate per- 
versions of a text are met with in a publication of this peculiar 
character, it is not possible to dismiss them lightly. It is bad 
enough when an individual lends himself to misrepresentation, 
but what is to be thought of a government that deliber- 
ately makes itself a party to so discreditable a publication 
of garbled documents, obtained in the first instance by fraud, 
and then falsified, for the publication in which this scandalous 
falsification is given to the world is avowedly and strictly 
official? Now, what is deserving of notice is the fact that, 
rightly or wrongly, the belief is entertained in Berlin that for 
this last breach of propriety Count Beust is not himself 
directly responsible, but that it is due to other and even more 
exalted influences. The book which contains these astounding 
sallies is one published under authority of the Military 
Chancery,—that Board which has ever been the reserved 
domain for Imperial presidency and Court influence. It pro 
fesses to be the version of the military action of the Austrian 
Army in 1866, and as such is compiled, with the assistance of 
records in the pigeon-holes of the Austrian War Office, —in that 
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office where the Archduke Albert is supreme. It is to Imperial 
agency, in the direct sense of the term, then, that the public 
action in question is ascribed in Berlin, and it is but natural 
that this view should add greatly to the importance of a mani- 
festation so indecorous and foreign to all precedent. 





THE PEERS AND ORIEL COLLEGE. 


T is not often that a private Act of Parliament deserves or 
obtains much general discussion ; but a Bill promoted by 
Oriel College has been so far exceptional in its fortunes that it 
was attacked in the House of Lords by Lord Derby, Lord 
Redesdale, and the Bishop of London,—was rejected by the 
Committee which heard evidence upon it, and has since been 
discussed in the columns of the Pall Mall Gazette by the Duke 
of St. Alban’s. It may be worth while to inquire what general 
rinciples were involved in the measure, and how far the 
peculiar jurisdiction of the Peers has been exercised to public 
advantage in its rejection. 

Oriel College applied for two things; that it might recover 
its old liberty of electing a layman to the Provostship, and 
that the large clerical endowments attached to the headship 
might be set free for other purposes. There is no doubt that 
the statutes of Oriel College are copied from those of Merton, 
where a layman is warden; and there is a high probability 
that a layman was Provost of Oriel in the seventeenth century. 
It is within the last two years that the College learned from 
counsel’s opinion that it had forfeited its old freedom of elec- 
tion by accepting endowments which could only be held by 
clergymen. These endowments are of two kinds. The Pro- 
vost holds a canonry in Rochester bringing in about £1,000 
a year; and is also Rector of Purleigh parish, in Essex, the 
proceeds of which may be put at nearly £1,600 a year net. 
Of course the Provost's duties at Oxford and Rochester pre- 
clude him from residing in Purleigh; and his care of the 
parish is confined to providing an efficient curate, supporting 
schools, and subscribing to charities. The College was of 
opinion that these arrangements worked badly for all in- 
terested : for the parish, permanently without a resident rector ; 
for the Provost, saddled with several different responsibilities ; 
and for the Fellows, restricted in their choice and bound to 
elect not only an academical Head, but a proper member of a 
chapter and a good parish priest. They proposed to take a 
rent-charge on Purleigh and to make up the Provost’s income 
from other sources to from £1,200 to £1,500 a year, which 
would still leave his office one of the best endowed in Oxford. 
Tn return, the College would obtain two pieces of preferment, 
a living and a canonry, with which they might deal by sale 
or exchange, as should seem advisable. 

Of the evidence taken upon the Bill and the speeches made 
for and against it it is not necessary to say much, as from 
what the Duke of St. Alban’s writes, the evidence was not 
attended to, and the arguments of the opposing counsel do 
not seem to have had much weight. To have disregarded 
nine-tenths of Mr. Denison’s speech is creditable to the good 
feeling of the Committee. Insinuations that the promoters 
were influenced by personal motives and jokes on the youthful 
looks of one of the witnesses are a style of argument better 
fitted for the Old Bailey than for any dignified tribunal. The 
deprecating plea against a lay Provost, who might be outside 
the communion rails while a junior Fellow was officiating, 
would deserve notice if it were possible to suppose that it was 
meant seriously. But Mr. Denison must have known that 
many Cardinals have been and are unable to officiate, and 
are not supposed to suffer any loss of dignity. There is no 
need for Oriel to be more Roman that Rome. The Committee, 
says the Duke of St. Alban’s, were mainly guided by the con- 
siderations that the Bill did not provide sufficiently for the 
local wants of Purleigh, and that, as Lord Redesdale had sug- 
gested, to make a Headship secular was matter of public 
policy, not of private interest. In other words, the evidence 
having established that the Provost of Oriel never did and 
never could reside in Purleigh, and the Bill proposing to sub- 
stitute a resident rector, with from £700 to £900 a year, for 
a curate, whose rector may or may not be as liberal as the 
present Proyost has been, the Committee decides that local 
claims have been disregarded. The evidence proves that Oriel 
does not follow the analogy of some other Colleges; but has 
had the right to elect a layman from the first time of its 
foundation, and has only lost it by accident ; and the Peers 


— that the question of the Headship is not special to the 
ollege, 
Be it so. It is much better that the whole question how 


far it is well to confine educational prizes to clergymen should 
be taken into consideration. Almost all the headships of 
Oxford and Cambridge Colleges, almost all those of the great 
public schools and of a vast majority of the grammar schools, 
and a certain number of Professorships are confined to persons 
in orders. Where there is no such restriction, they compete 
with laymen on more than equal terms. The result is that a 
certain number of very unfit persons take orders, and that 
some of the best qualified men are shut out from the careers 
they would like to follow, or from the posts in which they 
could do most good. Conservatives set against these drawbacks 
the facts that the priesthood is increased by several hundred 
men who, on the whole, behave decorously, and that if priests 
are the chief educators, the public will probably assume them 
to be also the best and most natural. They trust, not 
unwisely, that the love of prescription natural to clergymen 
will influence the opinions of their pupils ; and they are will- 
ing to buy this advantage at the price of a little sacerdotalism 
and with some loss to education. These, however, are not 
reasons which ought to weigh with a Liberal Government, and 
as the Peers are shy of piecemeal legislation, it is a pity they 
should not be gratified with an Act abolishing all limitations 
to persons in orders as against public policy. If the Church 
wants compensation, there is a wide field for it. No Liberal 
would grudge a measure by which a clergyman, wishing to 
change his profession, should be allowed to become a soldier, 
or a barrister, or to sit in Parliament. What we dislike is the 
assumption that the imposition of hands confers knowledge or 
capacity. 








THE UMBALLA DURBAR. 
[BY AN EYE-WITNESS,] 

HIE commencement of Lord Mayo’s Indian career has been 
auspicious. Sir John Lawrence passed the last months of 
his Viceroyalty under a cloud of impending famine. Prices were 
rising ; the new crops were burned up ; a financial deficit had, for 
the third year, to be announced during a period of profound peace ; 
a wild tribe was burning our tea factories on the eastern border, 
and the policy which the old Viceroy had clung to with all his 
iron will upon the Punjab frontier had produced no visible result. 
Whatever a dauntless front and a rare knowledge of the country 
could do, he accomplished ; but the heavens were against him, and 
all that could be hoped for was, by a heavy expenditure of public 
money, to stimulate the distribution of the existing stores of grain, 
and so to equalize the pressure over the whole of India, and pre- 
vent it from reaching, in any particular province, the point at 
which scarcity amounts to starvation. But scarcely had Earl 
Mayo landed than rain came, the country turned from a vast brick- 
field into a greensward, the peasantry more slowly realized the 
fact that they were not all to die during the approaching summer, 
and the vernacular papers, hitting the popular feeling, surnamed 
the new Viceroy Mayo the Lucky. Soon afterwards, the 
Finance Minister, by a dexterous stroke, made good the deficit, 
raising the taxation under the guise of equalizing its incidence, and 
the selfish clamour of those whom he forced to bear their fair share 
of the national burdens fell flat upon a rural population happy in 
its deliverance from famine. Meanwhile, the commotions on the 
eastern frontier subsided as mysteriously as they had sprung up. 
The marauding chieftain was reported to be dead; his mother 
declared she was sorry he had done so much mischief, and sent in 
presents of fresh-laid eggs and chickens. The expedition, there- 
fore, came abruptly to an end after several weeks’ excellent snipe- 
shooting. Some heroic blood was shed by the marsh leeches, and 
the troops returned covered with honourable mosquito-bites, and 
laden with captive multitudes of cocks aud hens. Calcutta had a 
week’s laughter over the matter, but after all, the frontier had 
become quiet with the least expenditure of money or men, and 
this is the most that can be hoped for in our present state of 

ignorance about these wild tribes. 

Meanwhile, in the extreme north-west, Sir John Lawrence’s 
frontier policy was bearing tardy fruit. Opinions may differ as to 
the extreme caution which marked that policy, but there can be 
no doubt that its effect has been to convince the Princes of Central 
Asia that a British alliance is a thing to be courted and earnestly 
sought after, not to be cheaply offered to the first comer. ‘The 
Amir or King of Cabool, the greatest of the potentates who 
remain between the Russian and the English dominions in the 
East, has for some time been trying to make up his mind on the 
point. Sir John Lawrence's immovable reticence had taught him 
| that if he was ever to receive more from us than casual and some- 
what contemptuous assistance in money, he must make a hearty and 
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bond fide advance. It is an object to us to raise up and maintain 
a breakwater between our frontier and the Russian provinces, but 
it is much more an object to the King of Cabool to be selected and 
supported for that purpose. More than once he has been on the 
point of coming to India to obtain a treaty. His arrival would 
have been the fruition of the policy on which Sir John Lawrence 
had staked his fame, and it was believed that last year the Viceroy 
lingered at Simla, expecting to hear of the Amir’s setting out, and 
was willing to march to the British frontier to meet him. But the 
actual meeting was destined to form part of that legacy of good 
governivent and reputation which Sir John Lawrence bequeathed 
to his successor. On the 27th of March, Lord Mayo, on his route 
to Simla, and without going a step out of his way, found the King 
of Cabool waiting for him at a military station in the Punjab, aud 
held what will be known in history as the Umballa Durbar. 

The meeting took place near the centre of a magnificent 
plain, about ten miles in circumference, intersected towards 
the southern extremity by the railway and Grand Trunk road, 
dotted towards the other end with great wells for the troops, 
worked by bullocks and the old-fashioned Persian wheel ; 
the Himalayas rising in the far distant background, and walling 
out the heavens and the earth on the north. ‘The southern half 
was surrounded by the camps of the regiments assembled for the 
ceremony, the eastern side being lined with the trim new barracks, 
which will do more than all the Army apothecaries to solve the 
question as to how English troops may be enabled to stand the 
Indian climate. About three hundred yards to the north of a 
road, running east and west across the centre of the plain, was 
pitched the Viceregal pavilion. From this a broad street of tents 
stretched southwards, on either side were lesser streets and lanes 
of canvas, and to the right and left of these the Viceroy’s body- 
guard, and a mixed multitude of mounted messengers, tent-builders, 
sutlers, and hangers-on, of various races and costumes. To the 
right of the Viceregal camp was the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab’s, on the left that of the Commander-in-Chief, both 
arranged on the same plan of a grand central street, flanked by 
lesser alleys on either side. Seen from a distance, the whole looked 
like a vast white city, laid out in parallel streets, with high-pointed 
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roofs ; tall flagstaffs displaying the British banner before the doors 
of the English chiefs; in one quarter a little forest of bright lance- 
heads with fluttering pennons belonging to the bodyguard; in 
another the Viceregal elephants, about fifty in number, towering 
with their housings of scarlet and cloth of gold above the tents ; 
everywhere the glitter of the sentry’s bayonet; staff officers in 
cocked-hat and cockade galloping up and down; and military 
groups in red and buff and tartan, mingled with dark green rifle- 
men and civilians in their diplomatic blue and gold. 

Each of the native chiefs had a camp of his own. As the 
Durbar was intended to be as specially as possible for the Amir, 
any great gathering of the Sikh nobles was avoided, and only half 
a dozen, the county gentlemen of the neighbourhood so to speak, 
were invited. One of them rode into camp with a little retinue 
of 2,500 men, another brought 1,200, and their camps were 
thronged by travelling merchants, musicians, priests, devotees, 

id every sort of hanger-on. It was amusing to notice how alert 
they were to notice and imitate the customs of the English 
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encampment. In the morning, no sooner had the English bugles 
uded, than there arose on all sides a series of gasping and un- 
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certain trumpetings. When the gun fired at 12 o'clock, each of | 
the Sikh chiefs let off a cannon on his own account; one of them, 
who prided himself on a very big piece of ordnance, keeping his 
discharge to the last, in order to reduce all the rival reports to 
insignificance. 

On Saturday morning, the 27th of March, the 16,000 troops 
assembled at Umballa turned out under the full moon, and at 
7.50 am. the Viceregal procession passed from the Railway 
Station, through two miles of armed men, to the camp. Behind 
rode the civil and military oflicers of the Government in long 
array, Sikh chiefs, Afghan nobles, Mussulmans, aud Hindoos, a 
vast train of Asiatics, speaking a dozen different dialects, and 
representing the remnants of as many independent nationalities. 
Tae Viceregal bodyguard and Hussars led the way. As the 
cortége passed along the broad street of the Camp the various 
regiments struck up **God Save the Queen,” and the horse 
artillery fired a royal salute. In front of the Viceregal pavilion 
stood the Cameron Highlanders, with their bagpipes and colours, a 
wall of green and steel. As they presented arms, Lord Mayo 
alighted from his horse, Lady Mayo’s party stepped down from 
their carriages, a few native chiefs, arrayed in violet, green, and 
salmon-coloured silks, dismounted and were presented, aud the first 





ceremony of the Durbar was over. 


The second took place at 5 p.m. of the same day. This was the 
Durbar itself. From the Viceroy’s camp to the house which had 
been fitted up for the Amir the road was lined with horse, foot 
and artillery, which presented arms, lowered colours, and struck 
up music as the royal guest passed. Between the Viceroy's pavi- 
lion and the flagstaff, round which flowering shrubs had been 
placed, a guard of honour from the 79th Highlanders was drawn 
up, and picked men in scarlet robes laced with gold, and holding 
gilt or silver clubs in their hands, lined the passage from the door 
of the tent to the Durbar room. Inside English officers and 
natives of rank were arranged in two broad semicircles, a clear 
passage being left from the door to the dais at the other end, on 
which were three chairs of state. As each of the Sikh chiefs 
alighted under his jealously counted salute from the artillery, a 
civilian in full uniform advanced to the door and led him to his 
seat. Sometimes two stepped forward and brought the guest 
forward by both hands, and it was amusing to watch the sheepish 
look this process gave to men who could trausfer provinces of 
husbandmen into swordsmen by a word. In this way Malin 
Kotla advanced his huge bulk; Kupparthala, faithful in the 
mutiny ; the head of the loyal house of Pattiala; Jheend jealous of 
Nabha, and Nabha jealous of Jheend. At 5 o'clock Lord Mayo 
entered and took his seat on the throne chair; a few minutes 
afterwards the Amir and his little son descended under a royal 
salute; the Viceroy met them at the door, and conducted the 
father by his hand to the seat of honour on his right, while Sir 
Donald McLeod placed the boy in a lesser chair on the left. 

The Amir is a tall, rough highlander of fifty, with a Jewish 
countenance, and much shaggy hair about his face. Ilis dress was 
of the quiet, dust-coloured stuff in which the Affghan nobles delight, 
almost shabby to look at, but of a fineness that is only made for 
the royal house of Cabool. A very slight binding of gold lace, so 
slight as to be almost invisible, formed its only ornament, and his 
contempt for the costly decorations worn by the Indian nobility 
found frequent expression. ‘The men here wear jewels ; with us the 
woinen do.” A cap of Astrakan fur and plain leather-scabbarded 
scimetar completed the dress. His manners were cold. Like an 
Asiatic, he seemed to take little notice of what was going on, but 
in reality watched everything. On a barrack being shown to him, 
he said it was as fine as his palace ; but on being told that £100,000, 
had been paid for it, he added, “* How much finer than my palace 
must be the house of the builder!” ‘There was a curious mixture 
of roughness and natural refinement in his sayings and doings. 
On the Viceroy’s remarking that he was glad to be able 
to review his troops before such a connoisseur, he at once 
replied, ‘‘'That it would require a connoisseur to appreciate 
such troops.” But, on the other hand, when introduced to a 
party of English ladies, he stared at them for a minute, and then 
turning gravely to the husband of one of them, remarked, “ Ah! 
I see our customs are the same. You also leave the pretty ones 
at home.” ‘The criticism was fortunately altogether inapplicable 
to the group in question, and so lost its sting. But the roughness 
of the mountaineer came out most strongly in his followers. 
During the Durbar they scratched their persons with genuine 
highland vigour, and every evening parties of them sat upon the 
wall which separated their garden from the Mall catching flies, 
and commenting upon the beauty and fashion of Umballa as it 
whirled past. 

As far as the mere spectacle went, the Durbar was a great 
success. More than one generation of officials has come and gone 
since the Governor-General of India received a royal and independ- 
ent guest. On his right, were the Cabool Embassy and the Sikh 
nobles; on his left, the English rulers of dependent provinces 
and the Council which administer the Empire,—Sir Donald 
McLeod, of the Panjab; Sir William Muir, of the North-West; 
Sir Henry Durand, the Foreign Minister; Mr. Strachey, Home 
Minister ; Sir Richard Temple, Minister of Finance ; Sir William 
Mansfield, Commander-in-Chief in India; Lord Napier of 
Magdala, sitting further down as Commander-in-Chief in 
Bombay, and a hundred others whose names, although little 
known in England, are words of weight in the East. Of the 
main body of the assemblage it need only be said that they were 
the flower of that generation of Englishmen which won back 
India twelve years ago. 

The Durbar opened by Lord Mayo uttering two or three sel- 
tences of amity and congratulation, which soon declined into 4 
miscellaneous conversation. No business could be done before 80 
many people, the English Viceroy had to find all the talk, and it 
drifted into a variety of subjects, such as the difficulty of breeding 
good horses, the tartans of the Scotch clans, and the promising 
appearance of the young prince. ‘To a compliment on this subject 
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the Amir replied, ‘‘ At all events, he has the making of a man! 
about him.” The presents consisted of inlaid rifles, priceless 
shawls,—the gifts of princes to the British Government, —English 
jewellery, plate, clocks, in all fifty-one trays, valued at about ten 
thousand pounds, and a little stud of Arabian horses, who 
whinnied and reared outside the tent, to the delight of the Amir 
and the discomfiture of the grooms. The return visit took place 
on Monday morning, March 29, when the Amir sat in a pavilion 
which the Government had erected for him, and received the | 
Viceroy. The assembly consisted of the same officers and chiefs | 
who had composed the Viceregal Durbar, and it formed a curious | 
testimony to the reliance which the Princes of Central Asia put iu 

British good faith, to see the Afghan King, who had been accus- 
tomed to nothing but violence and treachery all his life, surrounded 

by nothing but British uniforms, and with not a single troop of | 
tis own within a month’s march. The conversation on this 
ovcasion somewhat hung fire, until it fortunately fell upon the 
weather, a subject in which both Englishman and Afghan felt 
equally at home. At the close, the Amir stood up, and with an 
air of novility unbuckled his sword and placed it in the Viceroy’s 
hands. Tre case was plain black leather, the hilt plain ivory, but 
the blade hai been an heirloom for generations in the royal family, 
and is various‘y valued at from £700 to £1,500. No other presents 
were publicly gven by the Amir; they would have contrasted 
painfully with the magnificent gifts of the preceding Saturday, 
but they were the best that a poor country like Cabool could send. 
They consisted of furs, woollen fabrics, curious chintzes, mules, 
and dromedaries. A portion of them, it is said, will be sent home 
to the South Kensingion Museum. 

After the public Durbars were over the private meetings began. | 
The exact nature of what followed is not yet known, but it seems | 
that at first the Amir avoided any expression of opinion, in order 
to compel the overtures to come from our side. For this Lord | 
Mayo was fully prepared. He had refused to march to the frontier, 
or indeed to go a step out of his way to meet the Amir, and he 
now made that potentate understand that if he was to get any- 
thing, it must be by distinctly asking for it. The Amir then 
changed his position, and from asking nothing, began to ask too 
much. By degrees an arrangement was come to and accurately 
defined, but its nature has not yet transpired. It is known, how- 
ever that no treaty has been granted, and no British troops are to 
cross the passes to Cabool. But the Amir bitterly and publicly 
complained that our custom of hastily acknowledging de facto 
kings was a constant source of rebellion and disaffection in his 
kingdom. Every pretender fancied that he had only to win a 
battle and seize the palace in order to be acknowledged as king by 
the British Government. This, therefore, is to be remedied, and 
as the Amir is the King legally appointed by his father, and also the 
actual King bystrength of armas, he is henceforth to be acknowledged 
de facto and de jure, and whichever of his sons he may nominate 
will be acknowledged by the British Government as his lawful 
successor. ‘These are the two great points he has gained, points at 
which it had searcely been suspected that the shoe pinched. Any 
actual assistance in money or arms is to be left to the discretion of 
the British Government, and the Amir seems to think that with 
his exclusive title fully acknowledged there will not be much need 
of further aid. He, on the other hand, is to repress Persia, who 
has been annexing his territories during the late civil wars, to 
keep the tribes between Afghanistan and the Panjab frontier in 
order, and to put in order and keep up the great trade routes to 
Central Asia. He publicly expresses his absence of any fears of 
Russia, and so far as has transpired, nothing was said of that power 
in the negotiations. It is perhaps better that our object should be 
attained, and a strong, legitimate, and grateful power raised up 
between the two European rivals in Asia, without any direct 
reference to the end the British Government had in view. 











MR. LECKY’S ESTIMATE OF CHRISTIAN 
ASCETICISM. 

N the second volume of Mr. Lecky’s interesting book on the 
: history of European morality, he gives a characteristically 
impartial account of the austerities of the Christian solitaries 
and ascetics, and of the influence for good and evil,—more evil, he 
evidently considers, than good,—which the ascetic Christianity 
exerted over the ethical development of Europe. He is only just in 
his estimate of the stimulus which this prolonged and internecine 
struggle between flesh and spirit gave to the popular confidence in 
human free-will, and he may perhaps be equally just in the opposite 
direction when he condemns the heroism of the saintly ascetics as 





compared with the patriotic heroism of Greece and Rome, on the 


ground that the former proceeded from an intense and almost 


| frantic religious selfishness,—a profound terror of the penalties of 


the next world, and a fierce desire to escape them, while the latter 
was truly disinterested after its kind. He is, at all events, war- 
ranted by every sound system of absolute morality in speaking as 
severely and even scornfully as he does of the deliberate cruelty 
with which the Catholic saints scorned and trampled on the 
tenderest domestic ties in the interest, as they asserted, 
of their religious faith. The fame which glorifies so many 
saints for conduct like that of St. Simeon Stylites in re- 
fusing to see even his mother and resisting on religious grounds 
all her eloquent reproaches, would certainly affect us in our own 
day as a deliberate poisoning of the human conscience. Even 
the modern Catholic biographers of the Saints shrink from relating 
these anecdotes, and pass them over witha hurried reference. Butlerin 
his life of St. Simeon Stylites mentions his praying earnestly for his 
mother’s soul after her death, but ignores the story told by Mr. 
Lecky of the conduct which caused her death, and of the eloqnent 
appeal which rebuked the ambitious ascetic :—‘ Fili, quare hoc 
fecisti? Pro utero quo te portavi, satiastime luctu; pro lactatione 
qua te lactavi, dedisti mihi lacrymas; pro osculo quo te osculata 
sum, dedisti mihi amaras cordis angustias; pro dolore et labore 
quem passa sum, imposuisti mihi sevissimas plagas” (‘* My son, 
why have you done this? I bore you in my womb, and you have 
wrung my soul with grief; I gave you milk from my breast, and 
you have filled my eyes with tears ; for the kisses I gave you, you 
have given me the anguish of a broken heart ; for all that I have 
done and suffered for you, you have repaid me by the most bitter 
wrongs.”) Yet these appeals, and more heartrending appeals than 
these, were not only rejected by the saints of the carlier centuries, 
but it was held by all their admirers and their biographers one 
of the greatest triumphs of their virtue if they could persuade 
themselves to break a mother’s, or a wife’s, or a sister's, or a 
child’s heart, rather than yield anything to the ties of natural 
affection. Mr. Lecky evidently holds this hardening of the 
saintly heart under the pressure of religious enthusiasm in just 
horror, and speaks of it with a disgust and abhorrence not at 
all too strong, if, that is, he were merely measuring its demerits 
by an ideal humanity. 

Yet, historically speaking, we believe that Mr. Lecky does not 
concede enough value to the undomestic, the indurating side of 
the mystic principle in most Oriental religions,—more especially 
in Christianity, which, in other respects, was so well adapted to 
strengthen the love, tenderness, purity, humility, and self-denial 
which ennoble domestic life. He has himself observed that there 
is, in some respects, more of a feminine than of a masculine ideal 
of morality in the Christian faith,—a moral attitude due, no doubt, 
to the habit of submission, resignation, and absolute acquiescence 
in the divine will, as well as to that hunger of the Christian 
nature for inward spiritual emotions which it encourages. It was 
of the very essence of the revolution which Christianity was de- 
stined to effect that an ample field of spiritual experience should 
be conquered from the family, and the world, and their occupa- 
tions, and vindicated as a part of the higher life of man for ever. 
And this could hardly have been effected without some lengthened 
period of what we may call naked spiritual life,—spiritual life in 
which the monopolizing influence of the human affections over 
the mind had been resisted and repelled. For this purpose, the 
soul had to do battle, not merely against the body, but against 
the family affections of the Western nations for centuries. That 
was no time when domestic life could have been spiritual- 
ized, in the sense in which we now use the term, without first 
going through an internecine conflict, generations long, and 
leaving the ideal victory in the hands of the solitary religious 
spirit. Not only in the lives of the Greeks and Romans do we 
see how clinging and carnal were the natural ties of paganism— 
how strongly the pagan philosophy felt the necessity of trying to 
shake itself loose from the relaxing influences of human loves and 
pleasures,—but even in the New Testament itself there is 
ample evidence that the relations of the family, certainly the 
relations of the sexes, had none of that play and depth and 
delicacy of tenderness which make them shade off so naturally, 
as it seems to us of the present day, into the, religious affections 
themselves. St. Paul's chapters on marriage ip his letters to the 
Corinthians could never have been written by any one who knew 
our modern life. Nor do we believe that any faith could have 
really spiritualized the natural affections without first asserting 
itself, by a sort of civil war, against them,—a war in which 
it first painfully conquered and then jealously preserved a terri- 
tory of its own where the domestic feelings were permitted little 
influence. Without insisting on the reality of a separate life in 
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God, the life of human affections could never have been trans- 
formed as it has been. It may be noted that almost every great 


and characteristic element of our modern life has in its turn had | 


some centuries of absolute mastery over man’s imagination, without 
which it could not now be the force it is. ‘This is, as far as we 
know, the only truth of the pompous Comtist principle, that a 
theology is the first result of the attempt of man to account for 
the world in which he lives, a metaphysic the next, and science or 
a study of natural laws of sequence, the last. If we interpret this 
simply as meaning that in different ages of the world the centre 
of gravity, as it were, of human life has been found in very 
different parts of our nature,—the deepest and keenest religious 
life constituting at one time the controlling power over human 
affairs, the acutest and clearest abstract speculations assuming 
the leadership of the intellectual aristocracy in another age, 
and the most subtle observation of external phenomena claiming 
the honours of the purple in our own age, the remark is true, but 
it is by no means limited to the three principles mentioned. It is 
equally true to say that there have been ages when physical 
courage and strength were the qualities which chiefly controlled 
life; other ages, when art, beauty, and sentiment were for a time 
at least in the ascendant ; others, when enthusiastic social move- 
ments, movements tending to break down the separatism of 
our individual life and to draw closer the bonds of society, have 
passed over great countries leaving an indelible trace behind. 

But you can scarcely say of any great constituent element of 
modern society, except, indeed, the newest of all, the scientific 
tendency, that it has gained the place it has in our life without at 
some former time or other having asserted a far more exclusive and 
distinct spell over the life of man than it asserts at present. Without 
the medieval metaphysics, we should never have known what the 
the intellectual faculties of man working, as it were, in vacuo, can, 
and what they cannot, do. The days of the schoolmen were days 
when the mind was training itself to define the extent of its own 
intellectual power, to fathom its own resources, to estimate the worth 
of its various faculties considered apart from the external world on 
which they were to operate, when, in a word, it was mastering the use 
of its own instruments, and rating them, as was necessary for the 
time, far above their true intrinsic worth. Precisely in the same 
manner, we maintain, that without ages when the lonely spiritual 
life arrogated to itself all that was of any worth in human nature, 
and sternly battled with the human affections, it might probably 
have been swallowed up in the strong earthly nature of the 
Western races. The human affections had to learn the full 
power and controlling strength of the mystic life with God, before 
the two could in any way blend so as to preserve their true reci- 
procal relations to each other. That ‘detachment ” of soul for 
which the ascetic Christianity so fiercely, and often cruelly, fought, 
and to attain which it crushed remorselessly the tenderest and 
most sacred ties, was thus severely battled for, we believe, because 
the battle was a matter of life and death to the religious life of man 
at that period. Had anchorites not rushed forth into the desert, 
had they not struck fiercely at the heart of their human ties, had they 
not despised father and mother and sister and child, for a life of 
mystic meditation and devotion, the new faith would hardly have 
established its distinct sway over the world at large, and 
might haye been lost, like a river without any clear 
and definite channel, in the sands of the world through 
which it had to pass. All the principal streams of human 
motive have had a long course of something like separate 
windings and separate accumulations, before they have been 
allowed to mingle freely with others of anything like equal strength 
and magnitude. Not only were the centuries of religious asceticism 
in the Catholic Church essential, as Mr. Lecky half admits, to 
inspire a deep and wide-spread belief in that power of human 
free-will to check the most imperious of involuntary emotions and 
passions which the Catholic Church has defended with so profound 
a theoretical subtlety, and so much more potent a practical force,— 
but they were also necessary, as we believe, to develop and justify 
permanently the invisible side of our life against the encroach- 
ments of the visible, to weave into our nature the threads of 
the separate religious affections so firmly that even in the most 
tenderhearted, even in those who feel earthly affections most 
deeply, there shall for all time be a reserve-force of feeling which 
may be called in to counteract when necessary the pieadings of 
domestic tenderness and human love. 

The leading scientific school of our own day insists, doubtless 
with truth, on the accumulating inheritance of capacitics which 
the nervous system of each generation derives from those of the 
last. Mr. Herbert Spencer believes that the moral faculty is a 
result of the inheritance of nerve-forces accumulated through 


generations. Whether this be true or false as regards the physical 
side of the doctrine, it is unquestionably true that the moral 
elements worked up into the character of each generation must 
vitally affect us for ages afterwards,—sometimes, indeed, for short 
periods by the law of reaction,—but, after the reaction is over, by 
the force of the direct residual influence which the literature and 
example of any great age cannot but leave behind it. That this 
is ultimately strong in proportion to the force of the control it hag 
actually exerted, and the length of time during which it has been 
exerted, cannot, we think, be doubted. Indeed, this is only 
another way of saying that as God teaches us,—if not exactly 
but one thing at a time, at least but one thing prominently at 
a time,—the lesson which is longest continued and most striking, is 
likely to prove to have been of the greatest ultimate importance. 
Internecine as was the conflict between the mystic side of the 
Christian faith and its social and domestic side during many ages 
of the Christian Church, we do not believe that the human affections 
could ever have been fully imbued with their present spiritual ee- 
ments without that long, lonely, and cruel monopoly of authority by 
spiritual Mysticism. Indeed, it seems to us quite on the cards, in 
spite of science and in spite of the humanitarian tendenaes of the 
present age, that the time may come when our domes‘ic life may 
be so clinging, so relaxing, so empty of spiritual depth, and so 
averse to the sterner work of the day, that a reign of modified mys- 
ticism might again be needed to ensure that ‘ detachment’ of soul, 
that willingness to give up human affections for religious claims, 
which the ascetic and monastic ages did at least for some centuries 
engrave deep upon the heart of Europe. 








THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
—_>— 
C.—LINCOLNSHIRE. 
Tur Towns : — (CONTINUED.) 

EFORE proceeding with the towns of Lincolnshire which 
still preserve a certain urban character, we must refer to a 
place which appears to have been of considerable importance at 
the time of the Confessor, but has now long dwindled into an 
obscure village. Thisis Zorksey,—the Torchsey of the Survey. It 
is situated at the junction of the Foss Dyke with the ‘I’rent. 
According to Stukeley, here was a Roman walled town, securing 
the navigation of those parts, and a storehouse for corn; the 
Norman castle being founded on this granary, which was, accord- 
ing to him, much like Colchester Castle, with circular towers at 
the corners ; and a foundation was in his time still visible along the 
edge of the original site. In the time of Edward the Confessor 
there were 213 burgesses, but at the time of the Survey only 102; 
111 mansiones then lying waste. ‘The burgesses enjoyed many 
privileges, for which they were bound as often as the King’s 
ambassadors came that way to convey them in their own barges 
down the Trent, and conduct them to the city of York. The 
bank of the river Trent is here a very deep sand, and on this 
declining shore, according to some antiquaries, Paulinus baptized 
the people of Lindsey, in the presence of Edwin, King of North- 
umbria. ‘This, however, depends on the very doubtful identifica- 
tion of 'Torksey with the * City, which in the English tongue was 
called Tiovulfingacestir,” according to Bede’s account of the trans- 
action. Mr. Pearson thinks Southwell, in Notts, a more probable 
identification. The remains of the Norman castle at ‘Torksey, 
in 1807, exhibited ‘‘ a western front, with four irregular 
turrets placed at unequal distances, and a fragment of the 
south end, originally part of the oflices, then converted into 
stables. ‘The apartments seemed to have been spacious, but there 
was no indication that any outworks ever existed. The building is 
of brick, but the corners and battlements are of stone ; and it stands 
about 60 yards from the bank of the river, which sometimes flows 
up to the front of the ruins.” Here was also a priory of Austin 
Canons, built by King John; but it contained only about four 
religious persons at the time of the Dissolution, when Henry 
VIII. granted it to Sir Philip Hobby. King John also founded 
here another religious house called the Foss Nunnery. In Leland’s 
time (Henry VIII.) Torksey had still two churches; at present 
there is but one small one in the middle of the village. By an 
ancient charter which remains, the place enjoyed the privilege of 
atoll from strangers who brought cattle or goods to its fair on 
Whit-Monday. ‘The little “‘ township ” had in 1861 a population 
of 205, or eight less than the burgesses in the time of the 

Confessor. 
More fortunate has been the modern career of another place 





mentioned in Domesday Book as a borough. Pleasantly situated 
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in a valley at the eastern foot of the Wolds of Lindsey, 22 miles | Elizabeth, in the sixth year of her reign, gave the corporation the 


east north-east from Lincoln, stands a town which once was called 


manor of Louth, for the better support of the corporate dignity. 


Ludes, from the little river Ludd, which flows round a considerable | James I., in the third year of his reign, constituted the warden and 
part of the modern town—Louth, At the time of the Survey 80 | one of the assistants justices of the peace, with exempt jurisdiction 
burgesses are enumerated as belonging to Ludes. Over its pre- | not extending to life and limb; and by a charter of the fifth of 


ceding and subsequent history, however, there is entire obscurity ; 


the same reign the corporation was empowered to appoint a 


but one monument still remains to attest its significance in the | deputy warden; and so the corporation continued till the Munici- 
middle ages. ‘This is the church of St. James, a large structure | pal Act of William IV. reconstituted it as a mayor and three 


of the latter part of the fourteenth century, consisting of anaveand | aldermen, with twelve councillors. 


There were before the 


chancel, with a beautiful east window, and one of the finest | Reformation three religious fraternities in Louth, called “The 
towers in the country, above which sises a light octangular | Guild of our Blessed Lady,” “The Guild of the Holy Trinity,” 
spire toa height of 290 feet from the ground. This spire was begun | and ‘* The Chantry of John of Louth ;” but in the time of Edward 


under the direction of John Cole, a master mason and architect, 


VI. (1552) the funds of these guilds were alienated and appro- 


in the year 1501. The height of the original spire was 360 feet, | priated to the establishment of a free grammar school, half the 


but the flat stone on the summit was blown off in the year 1587, 


revenue going to the support of the master and a fourth to an 


and carried with it part of the building into the body of the church. | usher. ‘The residue was to support twelve poor women. Another 
The damage was repaired the following year at the cost of £30, | school was established in 1677. 


but the whole spire was blown down on the 11th of October, 1634, 
and the present one erected under the hands of Thomas Turner, 
whose name appears on the north and north-east sides of the top 
stone, while on the eastern side is the date 1635. There was also 
formerly another church, St. Mary's ; but it is now demolished, its 
site being indicated by the churchyard, still used as a burying- 
place. 

The Lincolnshire insurrection of 1536, excited by the suppres- 
sion of the Religious Houses, began, as we have said, at Louth. 
According to Mr. Froude’s account, at the end of the month of 
September in that year the nunnery of Legbourne, near the town, 
was suppressed by the Visitors, and two servants of Thomas 
Cromwell were left in the house to complete the dissolution. “ On 
Monday, the 2nd of October, Heneage, one of the examiners under 
the clerical commission, was coming with the chancellor of the 
Bishop of Lincoln into Louth itself, and the clergy of the neigh- 
bourhood were to appear and to submit themselves to inspection.” 
“ The evening before, being Sunday, a host of people gathered on 
the green in the town. ‘They had the great silver cross belonging 
to the parish with them, and as a crowd collected about them, a 
voice cried, ‘ Masters, let us follow the Cross! God knows whether 
ever we shall follow it hereafter, or nay!’ ‘They formed in proces- 
sion, and went round the streets ; and after vespers a party, headed 
by one Nicholas Melton, who, being a shoemaker, was called 
‘Captain Cobler,’ appeared at the doora of the church, and required 
the churchwardens to give them the key of the jewel-chamber. The 
chancellor, they said, was coming the next morning, and intended 
to seize the plate. ‘The churchwardens hesitating, the keys were 
taken by force. ‘The chests were opened, the crosses, chalices, 
and candlesticks ‘ were showed openly in the sight of every man ;’ 
and then, lest they should be stolen in the night, an armed watch 
kept guard till daybreak in the church aisles. At nine o’clock on 
Monday morning Heneage entered the town with a single servant. 
The chancellor was ill, and could not attend. As he rode in the 
alarm-bell pealed out from Louth Tower. The inhabitants 
swarmed into the streets with bills and staves, ‘the stir and the 
noise arising hideous.’ ‘The commissioner, in panic at the disturb- 
ance, hurried into the church for sanctuary; but the protection 
was not allowed to avail him. He was brought out into the 
market-place, a sword was held to his breast, and he was sworn 
at an extemporized tribunal to be true to the Commons upon pain 
of death. * Let us swear! let us all swear!’ was then the cry. A 
general oath was drawn. ‘The townsmen swore, all strangers 
resident swore, they would be faithful to the King, the common- 
wealth, and the Holy Church. In the heat of the enthusiasm 
appeared the registrar of the diocese, who had followed Heneage 
with his books, in which was enrolled Cromwell’s commission. 
Instantly clutched, he was dragged to the market-cross. A 
priest was mounted on the stone steps and commanded to 
read the commission aloud. He began, but the ‘hideous 
clamour’ drowned his voice. The crowd, climbing on his 
shoulders to overlook the pages, bore him down. He flung 
the book among the mob, and it was torn leaf from leaf and 
burnt upon the spot. ‘The registrar barely escaped with his 
life; he was rescued by friends, and hurried beyond the gates. 
Meanwhile, a party of the rioters had gone out to Legbourne, and 
returned, bringing Cromwell's servants, who were first set in the 
stocks and thrust afterwards into the town gaol.” Such was the 
outbreak of this memorable insurrection at Louth, on the suppres- 
sion of which Captain Cobler and the Vicar of Louth were 
among those who were executed. 

Louth was incorporated in the fifth year of Edward VI. with a 
warden and six assistants, and two weekly markets and three 
annual fairs were established by the same charter. Queen 





Louth ‘ contains little or no manufacture, there being few 


establishments of any importance.” ‘The river Ludd, not itself 


navigable, feeds a canal communicating with the Humber. ‘The 
principal traffic outwards is that of corn for London and the West 
Riding of Yorkshire; the inward freight being chiefly coal, 
most of which comes down the Ilumber from York.” ‘The town 
has a Commission of the Peace under a Recorder, and is a 
polling-place for the county of Lincoln. Its population in 1861 
was 10,560, a small increase from that of 1851, which was 10,467. 

Grimsby, called Great by way of distinction from a village of the 


same name, is a borough and seaport on the south side of the 
estuary of the Humber (which is there 7 miles in breadth), seven 


miles west from the lighthouse on Spurn Head, on the flat shores 
opposite which the town stands. ‘The long, low, narrow hooked 
tongue of land which terminates in the Head, protects a capacious 
roadstead, with good holding-ground, extending to within a mile 
of the new works at Grimsby, and well known as a harbour of 
refuge.” It is 15 miles lower down the river than Hull, and with 
the exception of that place is the “ only port with docks between 
Hartlepool in Durham and King’s Lynn in Norfolk, a distance of 
fully 150 miles.” Its situation must at a very early period have 
recommended it as a station or site fora settlement. The older part 
of the town, which is irregularly laid out, is at the head of the 
harbour, about a mile from the sea. ‘The harbour is at one of the 
mouths of the Laceby Beck, extending inland about a mile south- 
ward from the sea. The origin of the town, according to general 
tradition, was Danish or Norwegian, the former origin being 
etymologically supported by the termination /y. ‘The story on 
which several old romances of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
have been based, is that it was founded by a merchant, Grym, 
who obtained great riches in consequence of having brought up an 
exposed child called Havelok, who proved to be of royal Danish 
blood. ‘This is the ‘‘Ilavelok the Dane” of Scandinavian and 
French romance. 

The first charter of incorporation was granted to the town in the 
reign of John, and it had attained to considerable importance in 
the Plantagenet period, for it furnished Edward ILI. with eleven 
vessels and 170 mariners for the armament against Calais. It 
first returned fwo members to the House of Commons in 1295 ; 
since 1832 only one. Besides a monastery of Grey Friars 
and a convent of Benedictine Nuns, Grimsby had a_ priory 
of Augustine Canons, founded by Henry I., who liberally en- 
dowed and conferred several privileges on it. ‘hese were con- 
firmed by Henry II., who further granted that the monks should 
enjoy their lands and rentals free from all exactions and secular 
services. ‘The church of St. Mary, which was a handsome 
building with a steeple,—a good landmark for mariners,—has 
been long taken down. St. James's, which was originally of 
larger extent than at present, a part of the choir having fallen 
down about the year 1600, is a large cruciform building, with a 
tower in the centre. Much of the building is Marly English, and 
the west window Norman. ‘“ In the upper part of the steeple is 
the inscription, ‘Pray for the soul of John Empringham ’ ”—a 
considerable benefactor to the Church, who was born here in the 
reign of Henry IV. Stow states that John Walsh, another native 
of this place, being accused of high treason by a gentleman of 
Navarre, Martileto de Vilenos, did on St. Andrew's Day, in the 
8th year of King Richard IL., 1585, engage in public combat with 
him, and gained the victory, his traducer being hanged for false 
accusation. 

The prosperity of Grimsby greatly decayed, owing to the 
gradual choking-up of the harbour with sand; and it had almost 
ceased to be a port, when at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century some of the neighbouring landed proprietors exerted 
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themselves to restore the harbour. In 1802 a new one (of about 
17 acres) was formed; *‘ but being accessible only at high water, 
it was not productive of all the advantages that were expected. 
But in 1846 a new harbour, on a large scale, accessible at all times 
of the tide, was commenced, and in anticipation of its being 
finished, Grimsby was made the terminus of two important 
railways.” To secure a proper depth of water, the new works 
were ‘projected three-quarters of a mile into the estuary, in 
advance of the old dock, thus reclaiming and enclosing 130 acres of 
land.” The Royal Docks, opened in 1849, occupy 140 acres, near 
the railway terminus, and afford accommodation for more than 
1,200 sail. There are also several other docks, and large ware- 
houses, and timber yards, &e., connected with the shipping 
interest, and “a tower, 300 feet high, serves as a lighthouse, and 
also as a hydraulic press for opening the flood gates.” Since the 
clearing of the harbour and establishment of the docks, Grimsby 
has greatly risen in importance. The newer part of the town, 
called ‘*the Marsh,” consists of several streets parallel to the 
harbour. ‘‘ There belonged to the port, on January 1, 1864, 151 
sailing vessels under and 28 above 50 tons; the gross amount of 
customs’ duties received in 1863 was £33,847. The principal 
foreign trade is with the Baltic. ‘There are mills for grinding 
bones, and tanneries; and on the shore, on the east side of the 
harbour, is an extensive ropery. ‘The other manufactures are local 
and unimportant.” A Court of Requests for small debts was 
established here in the forty-sixth of George III. There is a 
weekly market, and a fair for sheep in June, and for horses in 
September. The population of the municipal borough, which in 
1851 was 8,860, had risen in 1861 to 11,067. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


—_~¢-—— 
THE POLITICS OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 


Srr,—It really is hard upon the Australians that their doings 
should be discussed in our House of Commons by members who 
do not take the trouble even to read the Australian papers, and 
learn what has happened. ‘Three or four times last week was the 
O'Farrell affair alluded to or discussed, and on none of these 
oceasions was the bare outline of the facts correctly stated. One 
member invariably spoke of the ‘‘ Australian Parliament,” as if 
Australia contained only one colony and one parliament. Another 
member cited a report of a committee condemning Mr. Parkes, as 
if the accuracy of that report had never been called in question. 

The Sydney papers relate what has happened simply enough. 
A Committee of the New South Wales House of Assembly was 
appointed to inquire into the existence or non-existence of a con- 
spiracy connected with O’Farrell’s attempt. The Committee 
reported that there had been no conspiracy, but the report was 
carried only by the casting-vote of the chairman. Resolutions 
in accordance with the report were then moved in the House. 
They were met by Mr. Parkes with amendments to the effect that 
the report being contrary to the evidence and irrelevant and 
malicious, should be expunged from the records of the House. 
These amendments were carried against the Government by a 
majority of 32 to 22. 

Those who have confidence in the soundness of judgment and 
impartiality of ultra-democratic representative bodies would 
naturally suppose from the vote of the New South Wales 
Assembly that Mr. Parkes is most likely to be in the right. At 
any rate, if the report of a bare majority of a committee is quoted 
against him, it is only fair that the vote of a large majority should 
be quoted in his favour. Ilaving, however, little confidence in 
the impartiality either of tie Committee which drew up the 
report, or of the Assembly which ordered it to be expunged, I 
am disposed to think that the opinion expressed in the Sydney 
Morning Herald, a paper unconnected with either party, and en- 
joying a high reputation in Australia, is likely to be near the 
truth. I will quote a few sentences :— 

“A Committee of tho Assembly decided by a party vote that Mr. 
Parkes’s assertions were false and his inferences groundless. By a vote 
equally tinged with party, the report was ordered to be expunged from 
the records as irrelevant and malicious. The question of conspiracy was 
left undecided, and nothing was resolved but that Mr. Parkes and certain 
officers of Government believed what they said. We have given the 
most careful attention to every feature of the case, and arrive at the con- 
clusion that nothing has been found to prove that a conspiracy to take 
away the life of the Duke existed, and that nothing has been shown to 
prove that it did not exist.” 


“Tt is admitted that whether or not conspirators existed, they were 
not of this colony and had left it ; but there was much disaffection. We 
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have a population drawn partly from Ireland, and of the lower classes 
who brought to this colony an hereditary hatred to England and to 
everything bearing the English name. They are not a large party, but 
they form, everywhere, a loud-talking and diflicult element of colonial 
life. They are not content with citizenship, but they are ambitious of 
faction. Thus the visit of the Duke stirred up the latent fires, and they 
expressed in fierce and savage words this hostility. Their declamations 
commonly were not noticed or repeated, and their obscure publications 
rarely passed their own circles. Thus, when the hand of the assassin 
struck tho blow, it was not unnatural to connect the words spoken with 
the deed done, Thus many excused, justified, applauded disaffection 
and murder ; but they were not parties to the assassination, more than 
men of similar opinions all the world over.” 


There are plenty of members in the Ilouse of Commons who 
have spent many years in Australia. But they seem purposely to 
ignore colonial topics. It is a pity; for though we do not read 
Australian papers, the Australians read ours, and the carelessness 
about their affairs exhibited in our House of Commons cannot be 
very satisfactory to them.—I am, Sir, &c. Z 





“ WEIGHING TENNYSON.” 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—It seems to me you yield the point substantially contended 
for in the Quarterly Review and Temple Bar, when in your article 
with the above heading you express yourself disposed to grant, 
despite your manifest partiality for the muse of Mr. ‘Tennyson, 
that his place in the hierarchy of Poets is below that of Byron, 
Shelley, and Wordsworth. How very much that estimate differs 
from the one commonly expressed during the last dozen years you 
must be aware. ‘Thus in reality you justify our protest. 

It is true, you elsewhere state that to you Mr. Tennyson seems 
a great poet, and Scott hardly more than a spirited and stirring 
versifier. It strikes me, that the counter-extravagance to this 
would be to assert that Scott is a great poet, and Mr. ‘Tennyson 
only a subtle and elegant versifier ; an extravagance neither com- 
mitted nor approached in the Quarterly and Temple Bar. If you 
seriously think Scott to be what you describe him, I wonder what 
you think of Homer, of whom, in the opinion of many competent 
judges, he is the nearest poctical analogue produced during the 
space of nearly three thousand years. 

Just one word, with your permission, upon your use of the 
epithets ‘* coarse,” ‘* conceited,” ‘ bumptious,” and ‘* vulgar.” To 
your application of them to myself I am unaffectedly indifferent. 
But, as a man of letters, I feel, and I think you on reflection will con- 
cede, that when attached to individuals they are neither serviceable 
nor ornamental toa controversy. Iven when both parties are writ- 
ing anonymously, their employment is undesirable. But when, asin 
the article in question, you go out of your way to state that you 
‘*seem to recognize in the Temple Bur critic a writer of some 
name,” it may plausibly be suspected that in a moment of forget- 
fulness you allowed yourself to use the epithets rather with the 
object of being offensive than of advancing the argument.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 

Tue AvTHOR OF THE PAPER ON Mr. ‘TENNYSON 
IN “ TEMPLE Bar.” 

[We gladly print this letter, without, however, being able to 
retract or regret a single word of our comment on the author's 
composition. The passage in which our great poct’s muse was 
described as ‘*a Pegasus with very decent legs, small elegant 
head, right well groomed, and an uncommonly good mane and 
tail, but a Pegasus without wings,” and other passages in the 
article, strike us as entirely deserving the epithets applied. So far 
from those epithets having been applied with reference to a suspected 
individual author, they were applied, as we think our language 
showed, in spite of our respect for the suspected author, and we 
are happy to find that the suspicion was utterly groundless. As 
to the reviewer's impression that our estimate in any way con- 
firms his, it is simply laughable. ‘Tennyson ranks to us certainly 
amongst the first half-dozen of our great English poets, far above 
Coleridge, Keats, and a crowd of others of high celebrity. 
Though not the widest, the most powerful, or the freest, we hold 
him the deepest by far, (Clough perhaps excepted, above whom, 
of course, in almost all other respects he must rauk), of all English 
poets after Shakespeare, and superior to Byron in every charac- 
teristic of a poet, except one of the greater characteristics, fire. 
— JED, Spe ctator.] 


THE TWO MISSES EDWARDs. 
(To THE Epitor OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—In a critique which appears in your impression of May 1 
I regret to find that [am again confounded with the author of 
Kitty, Dr. Jacob, &e. 
I wrote the little book called Land and Glove to which your 
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reviewer makes reference. It was one of my earliest stories, and 
] not only think your reviewer is right in supposing it to have 


jremarkable for that strong and vivid colouring which specially 


distinguishes the artist. ‘The broad track of pale gold which 


been little read, but I am inclined now to believe that it deserves | the moon (unseen itself) sheds on the lightly ruffled water, and 


that fate. 
Hand and Glove was preceded by two very juvenile efforts— 


i.c., My Brother's Wife and The Ladder of Life. The book that: 


made me best known to the public was Barbara's History, pub- 
lished in 1864. 
Money; and l am now writing Debenhan’s Vow, which appears 
monthly in the columns of Good? Words. I am thus precise in 
going over the titles of these stories, in the hope that it may do 
something towards setting at rest this constantly recurring 
question of identity. 

If, Sir, you will kindly print this letter in your next number, 
you will thereby confer an essential service and obligation upon 


yours, &c., Ame ta B, Epwarps. 


ART. 
Anetlipennte 
THE WATER-COLOUR SOCIETY. 

In this annus mirabilis of Art, when the national collection of 
pictures has first found elbow-room, and the Academy (or it is its 
own fault) has done the same; when schemes are afoot for 
establishing a real School of Art in England, and through the 
munificence of an individual supplying the shortcomings that 
ought long ago to have inflicted on the Academy a forfeiture of 
that Royal patronage which brings to it fashion and a full purse, 
but nothing else, the Society of Water-Colour Painters has suc- 
cessfully roused its best energies to show that sixty-five years of 
popularity has not bred carelessness, nor disabled the present 
members from keeping alive the flame that burut so clearly in the 
days of Cox, De Wint, and Barrett. All, with one exception, 
have united to insure an unusually good exhibition; and though 
Mr. F. Walker’s name is absent from the list, his place is well 
filled by Mr. Pinwell. Mr. F. W. Burton (a too sparing exhibitor) 
has taken for his subject ‘‘ Cassandra Fedele ” (20), the learned and 
philosophic lady whose name in the fifteenth century was almost 
as famous as that of the Venetian Republic, of which she was an 
honoured subject. Mr. Burton has painted her young and beautiful, 
standing absorbed in contemplation of the sound produced by finger- 
ing the strings of a violin; and if credit may be given to her bio- 
graphers as well as to the meditative and intellectual brow of the 
picture, it may be supposed that she is not only or so much 
pleased with the sound, as intent upon the natural laws according 
to which it is produced and varied. She is clothed in white, a 
colour which no less than black gives a good colourist like Mr. 
Burton full employment for a varied palette, and which he has 
contrasted with a richly painted background, including a frieze 
of medallion portraits in relief of true and sage women, like Pene- 
lope and Lucretia. ‘The picture is labelled ‘ unfinished,” and if 
it be so, it yet lacks those final touches which are to give it crown- 
ing harmony, and which, above all others, require to be laid on 
with Opie’s favourite vehicle of brains. But though it may be 
expedient thus to account for certain inequalities of finish, the 
artist may be sure that none are so conscious of them as himself; 
and, undoubtedly, no allowance is needed on that score to entitle 
him to have his picture pronounced a work of great thought and 
beauty, vigour and refinement. Nearly opposite hangs Mr. 
Haag’s picture of the ‘“ Samaritan High Priest reading the Roll 
of the Law” (131); not an imaginary person, but him who 
fills that office at Nablous. Ile is a noble black-bearded figure, 
completely enveloped, even to the hands that hold the book, with 
along white robe. The crimson of an embroidered curtain that 
hangs across the building at his back is repeated in the brighter 
crimson trappings of a wooden chair (or whatsoever else may be 
its properer ecclesiological designation). A quiet green back- 
ground balances the reds; not to mention a certain artful 
bit of blue in the curtain, which again is set off by an 
equally artful bit of yellow in the head-drapery. The draw- 
ing is an excellent example of Mr. Haag’s thorough mastery of 
the brush; but probably the portrait of his dragoman (73), a coal- 
black Ethiopian, will be at least as popular, if indeed it be not the 
better picture. ‘The Acropolis at Athens ” (143), by the same 
artist, is a good specimen of his precision in drawing, though as 
a landscape it leaves something to be desired in the way of 
imagination. : 

Though neither Mr. Holman Hunt nor Mr. Pinwell is unknown 
48 a water-colourist, yet new curiosity is awakened by secing their 
works in a new place. Mr. unt paints “ Moonlight at Salerno” 
(255) and “ Interior of the Cathedral at Salerno” (263), both 


This was followed in 1866 by [alfa Million of 





into which the horns of the harbour piers stretch in mid-distance, 
is a triumph of imitation, and deserved a better conclusion than 
the clumsily painted cross-ripple caused by the splashings of half- 
a-dozen bathers in the nearer shallows. But this latter is an 
appearance which calls for daintier and more varied execution than 
Mr. Hunt is master of. With a larger share of this quality he 
would excite-our lively admiration, where now he often wins only 
our respest. 

Of Mr. Pinwell’s three drawings, “A Seat in St. James's Park” 
(297), is a medley of character and circumstances commonly 
enough seen in that locality. It is a somewhat trite subject, and 
in the present instance, though the workmanship is good, there is 
little to interest in the treatment. Not so of the same artist's 
illustrations of Browning’s ‘‘ Piper of Hamelin” (282, 260). In 
the one, the piper, in old-fangled vesture of red and yellow, is in 
the act of ridding the town of its plague of rats; in the other, of 
charming away the children of the ungrateful burghers who 
refused to pay him his stipulated rateatcher’s fee. Both are 
redolent of the true flavour of the poet’s quaint story. ‘The rats 
trooping by scores out of every house are not more desperately 
bewitched in the first than the little boys and girls dancing after 
that uncanny piper in the second, none more so than the little 
cripple hobbling painfully behind his nimbler playmates. ‘There 
is the most playful fancy unalloyed by the least feebleness or 
affectation. In the rat picture are some very graceful figures, 
and the woman on the right is something more. Both pictures 
are carefully painted, and with a certain style, but in the 
opaque vehicle, which here, as so often in other cases, robs 
water-colour painting of its distinguishing charm. What the 
loss is may be estimated by reference to the transparent colour 
of Mr. A. Fripp’s pictures. ‘The opaque vehicle may produce 
brightness ; but it is generally of a hard, staring kind, and desti- 
tute of that ringing quality with which transparent colour rouses 
and delights the sense. Neither does the latter material yield to 
the first in brilliance, and of this there is proof, if proof be 
needed, in the juvenile piscator on the left hand of Mr. A. Fripp's 
‘Saturday Half-Holiday ” (259); a picture which abounds with 
the nicest discrimination of character, from the meek youth who 
sees his chosen fishing-ground under a rotten bank suddenly in- 
vaded by a blue bully from the neighbouring charity-school, to the 
gleeful youngster who loudly proclaims his delight at having 
caught an eel, as well as with that truthful beauty and delicacy 
of workmanship which never desert this artist. Of these last 
qualities the attentive spectator will note many instances in this 
picture. Suffice it here to mention one, namely, the perfect rela- 
tion of tones that exists between the right leg of the boy in blue 
and the ledge of sand behind it. It is worth while also to 
observe that Mr. Fripp preserves some of the old-fashioned 
frankness of painting which requires that the mind should 
be active in determining beforehand what the hand shall 
do, in order that the colour once laid on should be left in all its 
freshness, not tentatively rubbed and scrubbed till it assumes the 
semblance of worsted work, or smoothed and stippled into a half- 
polished or enamelled surface. ‘The stooping girl in the centre of 
Mr. A. Fripp’s ‘* Gleaners” (306) may be noticed as a good 
specimen of this frank painting; while the ill effect of those 
worsted-like surfaces on pictures otherwise well-meant and com- 
mendable, is to be seen in such drawings as Mr. A. Newton's 
“Loch Leven” (201). Before leaving Mr. A. Fripp, attention 
must be called to the tender beauty of his Dorsetshire coast scene 
looking seawards from the Swanage chalk-cliffs towards the Isle 
of Wight, that gleams faintly through the summer haze (267). 

Mr. Burne Jones is the most considerable member of that knot 
of painters whose sole aim appears to be to counterfeit the appear- 
ances of an ancient picture. ‘I'rue it is that time brings to good 
pictures a mellowness which in some may more than compensate 
for the freshness and splendour they have lost, and a hearty 
admiration for that rich and ripe harmony is the best excuse Mr. 
Jones and his followers can allege in defence of their practice. 
But these copies are but curiosities, after all. Mr. Jones has a 
colour-sense not to be denied (197) ; but affectation is odious, and 
the unreal nature of his conceits is proved by the monotony of 
expression in every face, the inappropriately lacrymose physiog- 
nomy of St. George slaying his funny little dragon (35) being 
repeated in the lacrymose aspect, equally inappropriate, of 
* Autumn ” (154) and * Spring” (207). 

It is pleasant to escape from this unhealthy and enervating 
atmosphere to the immediate and original readings from nature of 
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Mr. A. W. Hunt. A more difficult subject could scarcely be 
found than ‘Loch Coruisk ;” difficult in itself, and difficult by 
reason of its having been already treated by more than one 
great artist, and amongst them Turner and Robson. But 
the old-fashioned simplicity of Robson’s art has little in common 
with the more detailed variety of Hunt’s, which has grown 
naturally out of the innovations of Turner's genius. But 'Turner’s 
Coruisk, though not without signal marks of that master’s 
power of seizing on the characteristics of a scene, is not faultless ; 
and to the dentated peaks of the Cuchullins, and the long dark 
water lying deep in a rift of the mountains, and its strangely 
narrow barrier dividing it but by a stone’s-throw from the sea, it 
still remained to add those bare slopes of rock that clothe the hills 
as with plate-armour, and to give a local truth and a form geolo- 
logically possible to the whole scene. ‘This Mr. A. Hunt has done 
with marvellous power (155): and amongst the local truths 
expressed, not the least impressive (because so characteristic) is 
the transient gleam of sunshine which struggles in from the south- 
ward, lighting up with rainbow hues a thin shower that travels 
across the chasm, but failing to reach the gloomy cloud- 
clapped ridge that incloses and darkens this ‘‘ water in a 
hollow.” In dealing with the materials that go to the 
composition of this landscape, the bulky shoulder that divides 
the fresh water from the salt would seem to present a 
difficulty ; especially its line of junction with the loch, forming 
the water-line on that side. It is not clear that this line is not 
unduly prominent, as tending to diminish the breadth of the com- 
position and the grandeur of the scene. However, it is a noble 
picture. Hung a little lower, its effect would have been greatly 
enhanced. Mr. A. Hunt sends also a drawing of ‘‘ Ben Eaich” 
(13), with his bare quartz head glowing through a thin veil of 
summer cloud. The tufted moor, with its monumental tree-roots 
and broken banks of a dry watercourse, is excellently understood 
and painted. 

Riper in experience and more thoroughly master of his 
materials, standing almost alone, too, in his knowledge of light 
and shade, and of its importance to every artist, Mr. George 
Fripp has more than any other understood how to reconcile 
the largeness and simplicity of the older artists with the 
greater particularity of modern practice. He succeeds in convey- 
ing an impression of fullness and various detail without ever 
forgetting that the essence of all works of true art is unity, 
oneness of idea, and that without it all the object-painting in 
the world is vanity. ‘Therefore, whether he paints a hay-field or 
a deer-forest, sunshine or gloom, the impression produced is 
distinct ; the subject is in the best sense realized. His colour, 
too, is admirable ; sober yet vivid, transparent, but full-bodied. 
** Carting Hay in the Shiplake Meadows” (290), ‘* Dunstaffnage 
Castle” (298), ‘* Loch Aline” (86), “On the N. W. Flank of 
Carnedd Llewelyn” (135), and ‘ The Forest of Glenorchy " (16), 
are among the most admirable works exhibited by him this year, 
and attest his power and versatility. 

It is not to be supposed that the foregoing notes have nearly 
exhausted the good pictures at this exhibition. The names of 
Dodgson, Holland, Palmer, Danby, A. Glennie, Powell, Evans, 
and Boyce, good and true artists, hardly need mentioning to be 
remembered. ‘They are all well represented, and their pictures 
furnish matter enough for another article. V. 


POETRY. 

—@——- 

SONNET. 

IN A FASHIONAELE CHURCH,—MAY, 1869. 

‘Tue air is faint, yet still the crowds press in ; 
With stir of silks and under-flow of talk 
‘That falls from lips of ladies as they walk, 
Ere yet the dainty service doth begin : 
Ah me! the very organ’s glorious din 
Is tuned to pliant trimness in its place. 
And over all a sweet melodious grace 
Floats with the incense-stream good souls to win ! 
O God, that spaks’t of old from Sinai’s brow! 
And Thou that laids’t the tempest with a word ! 
Is this Thy worship? Come amongst us now 
With all Thy thunders, if Thou woulds’t be heard. 
So tyrannous is this weight of pageantry, 
Almost, we ery, ‘* Give back Gethsemane !” 
ALSAGER Hay Hit. 





BOOKS. — 


~~ 
A CHRISTIAN BUDDHIST.* 

Tuer: is something striking in coming upon the true yenins of an 
Oriental faith,—(in that sense in which the Semitic faiths must be 
distinguished from the true Oriental type),—in an English book 
written by a student of the modern sciences and a hearty believer 
in the steady progress of the arts ;—one, indeed, who muses with 
genuine nineteenth-century delight, and yet with still more of 
Oriental mysticism, over the vibrations of the telegraph wires over 
his head—though they were probably only engaged in transmitting 
the brilliant news that ‘‘ the Bourse closed firm 18c. higher than 
yesterday,” or that ‘‘ grey shirtings had shown more animation.” 
Mr. Field, whose remarkable little book called //eroism we noticed 
in these columns a year or two ago, has expanded his strange creed 
in this bulkier volume into something like a complete exposition of 
his faith. We can describe it by no short term so expressive as a 
Christian variety of Buddhism,—its two great features being that 
all human beliefs, as such, are pure illusions, though more or less 
fruitful illusions, out of which, as they succeed each other in rapid 
succession, we obtain some approximation towards divine truth; 
and that the great end of existence is a sort of Christian Nirvana (or 
Nigban), the gradual return of humanity into a union with God 
which can never be complete indeed, because the false and the evil 
can never wholly shell off from the finite,—but if it ever could be 
complete, would be unconscious, since man can only recognize 
God by being different from Him, and if that difference ceased, 
human consciousness would be lost in the Divine identity. The 
belief in illusion—though illusion changing more and more in the 
direction of truth—as the great instrument of progress, and of 
absorption, of the loss of personality, as the ideal end (never to be 
attained, but always to be approached) of perfection,—are the key- 
notes of this strange book,—key-notes which, in connection with 
the value attached to the Christian revelation, the Incarnation, the 
Resurrection, the Atonement, make us describe it as a Christian 
form of Buddhism. These faiths are remarkable enough in them- 
selves, but when adopted in conjunction with an enthusiastic adop- 
tion of the theory of our great physiologists that the regeneration of 
the race is a process to a very considerable extent of bodily develop- 
ment,—the trained nervous systems of one generation transmitting 
added capabilities both of intellectual and moral apprehension to 
the nervous systems of its posterity, as the stock on which to graft 
a new progress in the next generation,—they are still more startling, 
alinost grotesque. We will give just a brief résumé of Mr. Field's 
teaching, before offering one or two fundamental criticisms. 

We need not say that he starts from the assumption of the most 
rigid and absolute necessarianism. God could not give away His 
life and remain God. All He can do is to possess dead forms with 
His life,—dead forms which seem to be distinct from Him, but are 
really only parts of Him. Men are only dead forms possessed by 
God's life,—dead forms which separate from Him only by virtue 
of their finiteness, one aspect of which is their bodily limitation. 
The doctrine of the fall is an infantine misreading of the truth 
that God cast of man from Himself in order to secure for Himself 
an object to love and to redeem. ‘This He could only do by creating 
what was opposite to Himself, inasmuch as it is finite where He is 
infinite, ignorant where He is omniscient, helpless where He is 
omnipotent (or exceedingly powerful), evil and full of bad passions 
where He is good and perfectly holy. Goodness Mr. Field 
describes as the attribute, and true faith as the knowledge, of the 
Infinite ; evil (which is selfishness) as the attribute, and falsehood 
(the faith which flows from evil) as the faith, of the finite. 
Thus good and truth are to the Infinite, precisely as evil and false- 
hood are to the Finite. ‘lhe infancy of the race starts from the faith of 
the finite, ‘.e., from evil and falsehood,—from the primary position 
in which man is when first cast off from God as the planet is cast off 
from the sun. History is the process of man’s redemption and re- 
generation by God, in being brought to give up his own good, which 
is evil, and his own truth, which is falsehood, for the good and truth 
of God. His progress through all eternity consists in returning to 
God, from whom he was cast off. This he does,—as certain curves 
(branches of the hyperbola, for example) approach for ever the 
straight lines which they never actually fall into coincidence with, 
—by much greater steps in the early centuries than in the later. 
As the approach to God becomes closer, the rate of approach 
becomes slower; ‘the very idea of bathing and basking in the 
glory of God requires that every step of approach shall seem to 
reduce the length of the next, and this for ever and ever, ov" 
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nearness warning Us off and making us tread more gently, age after 
age through all eternity.” The words we have italicized indicate 
the real distinction between Mr. Field and the true Oriental 
mystic,—the Buddhist whether of a Christian type or not. Mr. 
Field, though he really scouts all that we mean by personality, 
and makes personality out to be a ‘‘ dead form,” evidently dreads its 
being merged in God, and makes his devotee, the closer he approaches, 
shrink the more from absolute absorption,—absolute Nirvana. 
‘‘ Our nearness warns us off, and makes us tread more gently.” 
The Oriental would have been apt not to take the geometrical 
metaphor, but the astronomical, and to make the velocity of ap- 
proach increase as the distance diminishes till the satellite drops into 
thesun. Further, Mr. Field believes that man’s finiteness means his 
bodily limitation, and accordingly, while he teaches that the bodies 
of the human race are improved from generation to generation, the 
nerves receiving and transmitting a greater capacity for storing 
new experiences, so he teaches also that within the visible body of 
each individual, a more refined ‘glorified body” is being elabo- 
rated during life, which is separated from its outer shell at death, 
and becomes the body of his first stage of future life. As 
regards the Christian theology, we have already given Mr. Field’s 
view of the fall,—that it represents no fall, but the original 
casting-off of man by God which made him into a separate being. 
Redemption is, of course, the real object of creation ;—we are 
made finite and evil, in order to render it possible for God to 
begin the eternal work of infusing into us His own life and truth, 
and teaching our wills to submit to it. The process by which 
this is brought about is the development of a series of dissolving 
views of illusion, one out of the other, all starting from the 
radically false idea of human independence and freedom; but 
training us by laws, the pressure of imperfect forms of society, 
Roman legalism, medieval feudalism, papal authority, English 
aristocracy, and so forth, for the truth which gradually 
comes out of all these phases, that all men are absolutely equal, 
morally equal, at bottom, all mere creatures of God’s will, 
all adapted for the same destiny of growing union with God, 
all intended to be perfected by the grafting of inherited 
moral habits into our very essence, so that regard for 
our neighbours becomes at last natural to civilized and religious 
man, from being the most unnatural thing in the world. Mr. 
Field seems to hold intensely the doctrine of the Incarnation, 
but evidently on what we believe to be the Swedenborgian view of 
it, which admits but one person, and regards the true Deity as 
identical with Christ,—the Father and the Spirit being only 
different aspects of this one Deity. He believes in the Atonement 
not of course as a vicarious offering by one person of the Godhead 
to another person in it, for he does not admit any real division of 
persons, but in the sense of real sufferings endured by God in our 
redemption, eternally endured in the mere necessity of inflicting 
want and pain and evil upon us, of which the true symbol is the 
suffering voluntarily endured by Christ at the hands of enemies 
whom, as Mr. Field supposes, he knew to be involuntary enemies, 
enemies only because they were still possessed by that evil and 
falsehood which are the proper attributes of the finite. 

Such is a brief view of this curious Christian Buddhist’s doctrine. 
It scarcely admits of criticism from those who begin by denying, 
as we do, all its assumptions, and disputing all its principles of 
evidence. In a system avowedly built upon illusion, and maintain- 
ing that all human faculties, as such, are faculties which perceive 
illusion, where is the escape from the supposition that God is 
the greatest illusion of all? Mr. Field's only test of truth is that 
which nourishes what he values most in his own nature and life,— 
very curious test, for one whose nature being by hypothesis built 
on illusion and falsehood, could not, one would suppose, value 
anything but illusion and falsehood. Mr. Field argues that as we 
do not wait for our food till we have analyzed it to know if it be 
really good, but feed before we know anything about it, so, ‘ if 
the parallel between body and spirit holds, it is the height of folly 
not to believe in the existence of God, because we cannot prove 
that existence in any other way than by the experience that faith 
in it nourishes all we value and desire in ourselves.” But 
the drift of this argument is, as we understand it, quite 
misapplied :—we see that our bodily life is usually nourished 
by what we eat without analysis, and we infer that what our 
spiritual nature feeds on spontaneously will generally turn out 
to be good too, and that we need not defer feeding on it 
till we have proved it to be good. Very well, but what do you 
mean by ‘good’? Mr. Field says that illusions have been and 
are the most beneficent of all agencies in human civilization. 
Why should not this be a wholesome illusion also? Why 


parts of our nature which we (blind, evil creatures) value and 
find profitable, therefore it is true? If the good and true can be 
so widely separated that illusion has been found to be of the first 
advantage to our development hitherto, why not there also? In 
fact, Mr. Field virtually admits that it may be so when he puts 
this question to himself and answers it thus :—‘‘‘ You then admit 
that among the statements you maintain are statements which are 
false, and justify it?’ Ido. If the false be truth to me, I must 
maintain it to be truth.” In other words, Mr. Field, believing as 
he does that the essential attributes of the finite are falsehood and 
evil, and being finite himself, can have, if he is right, no guarantee 
at all that when he talks of the Infinite, of God, of Good, of 
Truth, he is talking of anything else than some of those illusions 
which are of the essence of his nature. He has no bridge from the 
Finite to the Infinite, no right to jump as he does from illusion to 
that truth and goodness to which, as he maintains, we are always 
approaching. If our basis be illusion, and our education further 
illusion, why should not the end and aim and goal of our endless 
progress, as it now presents itself to him, be illusion also ? 

Next, the whole groundwork of his faith seems to be hollow, 
when he talks of God casting us off as a sun may cast off 
a satellite, in order to separate us from Himself, and then redeem 
us; and speaks of this casting-off as putting us in opposition to 
God, and as being essential to our knowing God, whom we can only 
know by being the opposite of Him,—while yet he expressly 
maintains that all this seeming independence and opposition is 
mere illusion,—that we are ‘dead forms” incorporating God's 
life all the while. Surely a more monstrous policy of illusion, in 
God no less than in us, cannot be conceived? God wants objects of 
love, and so sets his own life in motion, calling it all the time 
somebody else’s life, and loves that ; and, moreover, makes it evil, 
and ignorant, and weak, and all other opposites of Himself, in 
order that He may love and redeem it. No child playing with its 
bricks could indulge in a more elaborate illusion. ‘The child takes a 
black brick, calls it papa, and a white brick, mamma, and two or 
three little bricks sisters and brothers, and makes little conversa- 
tions between them, supposing the children naughty (or ‘‘ finite,” 
as Mr. Field would say), and administering lectures of a didactic 
character; and all this the child not only knows to be illusion, 
but enjoys precisely because it is illusion. And yet this is the 
process which Mr. Field ascribes to God, and calls by the most 
solemn names in the world,—creation, redemption, and so forth. 
By his account, we are all mere funnels for God's life. If I am evil, 
and He is redeeming me, it is God who constituted me and called me 
evil by a little fiction of His own, and then by a further fiction 
works on me to bring me back to Himself,—whereas I am, and 
always was, and always shall be, nothing but a mode of Himself, 
as Mr. Field believes. If, then, He wanted some one to love out of 
Himself, why isolate a part of Himself and call it me, and then 
go through a little work of fancy in regard to this me? It is 
clear I cannot answer His purpose better after He has called me by 
a separate name, than I should have done while [le recognized me 
as a mere energy in Himself. ‘The whole theory seems to us based 
upon the primary assumption that God can trifle with Himself and 
deceive Himself in order to find Himself divine work. If Mr. 
Field were to write and preach his often striking and affecting 
words for all eternity in our ears, he could never bring us to con- 
cede as even conceivable his extraordinary assumptions, which 
rest upon what we should describe as the illusory character of all 
that God does, Mr. Field deducing from them, not illogically, the 
illusory character of all that man is. Mr. Field contrasts God as 
infinite truth, with human life as the field of finite illusion. But 
the antithesis is and must be impossible, and proves itself so in 
his book. From a world of illusion he can infer nothing but 
illusion. And he doesso. For he makes all that he describes 
as the divine truthfulness, far more illusory than what he describes 
as human fiction. 

While the basis of Mr. Field’s book seems to us pure falsehood 
so far as he really succeeds in expounding what is peculiar to him- 
self, we find much that is beautiful in his thoughts, much that is 
happily inconsistent with his own fundamental assumptions, a great 
depth of true religious life, a considerable acuteness iu connecting 
scientific truths of to-day with the religious truths of revelation, 
and a quaint humour at times which is really both happy and 
original. For example, he describes the damunatory clauses in the 
creeds as the aristocratic reading of the truth that ‘‘a man is 
what he believes.” ‘The aristocracy, who wanted to have Heaven 
to themselves, laid it down that those who die with a low 
belief must always be doomed to the same belief,—i.c., are to be 
the canaille of the spiritual world, and give those who have a 
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there not a dry humour, too, in his dry inference from Mr. 
Bagehot’s striking article in the Furtnightly, as to the use in early 
ages of ‘‘an elevated élite who know the law” (an article which Mr. 
Field summarizes very well) that ‘Mr. Bagehot shows, as I read 
his article, that the lines of our life tend towards a universal brother- 
hood,” and that Mr. Bagehot ‘ prophesies a universal brotherhood 
for the destiny of man”? We rather think Mr. Bagehot will feel 
inclined to blush at that corollary from his premisses,—or at least to 
confess that, if it be a sound one, he really is better than he seems. 
Mr. Field’s way of putting it is ingenious enough. On the whole, 
while we utterly repudiate the basis and logic of this book 
as not only false, but self-contradictory, and even inconceivable 
when fairly looked at,—it shows much literary capacity, and a 
very profound religious feeling. 





A POPULAR LIFE OF BISMARCK.* 


Tuts book is a curious medley of authentic history, accepted 
anecdote, and broadly expressed hero-worship, all centring of 
course in the Minister President of Prussia, and all set off by a 
rich variety of wood-cuts,—portraits, landscapes, pictures of all 
sorts, — representing things real and imaginary with which 
Bismarck did have or might have had some actual connection. 
There is a picture of himself in some real, or at least possibly real, 
occupation, almost once in every score of pages; then there are wood- 
cuts of ancestors, of his parents, of his sister, of his country house, 
of his dog, of his horse, of scenes reported to have occurred in the 
lives of his ancestors, of scenes supposed or known to have occurred 
in his own life but now delineated according to the artist’s fancy, 
—Bismarck as a boy breaking his horse’s knees, Bismarck as a 
student fighting a duel with a Jewish opponent, Bismarck as a 
Conservative deputy glowering at a Liberal majority in the White 
Room at Berlin, Bismarck as a courtier making his best bow to the 
King’s brother (the present king), Bismarck asa contributor to the 
New Prussian News writing an article at a high desk, Bismarck taking 
his daily rides at Frankfort, Bismarck walking with the Emperor 
at Biarritz,—and a host of such fanciful popular illustrations in- 
tended to make the book as popular in Prussia as one of Dickens's 
novels would be here. The pictures are often clever, and never poor or 
coarsely executed, but of course they impart, as they were intended 
to do, something of a catchpenny effect to the book; and the book is 
written in the same popular fashion. It is full of anecdotes, not 
always very carefully authenticated. The style of the German 
is popular, the tone is of the jovial-patriotic class, and the ad- 
miration of the hero is pitched in a very high key. Yet with all 
this there is so much of private and really important correspond- 
ence, so much of disclosure of Bismarck’s personal life and views 
on public affairs, so much of weighty political documents, that it 
is impossible to treat the book as one of little significance. Of 
course the communications givenare all given after due deliberation. 
Of course, much which would modify the effect of what is given 
has been suppressed, Of course, it must be regarded as a merely 
partial account of Bismarck’s career carefully adapted to familiarize 
the German public with those features of his past creed and policy 
which it is most convenient for him to make known. But after mak- 
ing all allowance for these characteristics, it is stilla book well worth 
study, especially as recounting those antecedents of which the present 
Minister of Prussia and Chancellor of the North-German Confede- 
ration is willing and anxious just now to make confession, if not 
to boast. Obviously as the book is intended to make Bismarck 
popular in Prussia (and in Prussia, as we shall presently note, 
rather than in Germany), and necessary as it is to bear in mind 
that this is the point of view from which it is written, it is not by 
any means such a book as our shilling volumes about Gladstone, 
Disraeli, and Bright,—the work of Jittérateurs, undertaken to 
satisfy an idle public curiosity about famous men. It is, at any 
rate, an official publication by the Prussian Minister,—though in 
a work especially adapted for the reading of the multitude, —of 
those features of his private and public life by which chiefly he 
desires himself to be known. 

There is a curious frankness about the book. We are told that 
Bismarck’s mother belonged in a measure to what we may call the 
French school of Liberal Prussian i//uminati, and that she tried to 
give her wider intellectual notions to her boys, but that they were 
rather driven into reaction at school by the taunts directed by some 
of the teachers against their order. It is confessed that at college Bis- 
marck never attended a lecture but twice during his life, and both 
at Berlin and Gottingen was as wild a Bursche as either University 


contained, fighting some twenty duels,—not very terrible ones,— | 
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and in his very first succeeding, —an omen this surely of his political 
career !—ouly in flicking the spectacles off his opponent's eyes, 
depriving them, that is, of all artistic help, but not injuring their 
natural powers. He seems to have had the true English student's 
pleasure in what is vulgarly called in schoolboy phrase “ cheek. 
ing” the University authorities. At least his biographer relates 
that after his first wine (or beer?) party at Gittingen,—helg 
on occasion of his return from the customary student journey to the 
Harz,—a bottle was flung out of the window, which led to his citation 
before the proper University authority. Before him Bismarck 
appeared in a chimney-pot hat, a variegated Berlin dressing-gown, 
jack-boots, and accompanied by his gigantic dog, before whom 
the University authority visibly quailed. This potentate not 
being satisfied with the simple statement of Count Bismarck to 
the effect that the bottle had been thrown out of the window, 
and had flown out accordingly, Bismarck expounded at greater 
length to him, and with philosophical accuracy, how he had taken 
the bottle in his hand, and by a movement in the muscular 
apparatus of the right arm had given it the requisite initial velocity 
which led it to describe the course of a projectile through the 
window. Bismarck would probably have been ‘sent down” 
rather early in his career if he had been entered at ‘Oxford or 
Cambridge. 

There is a popular saying, says Herr Hesekiel, in the Brand- 
enburg district where Bismarck’s family has been so many 
centuries at home, which attributes to the Bismarcks, as the 
characteristic saying of the house, the phrase, ‘‘ Noch lange nicht 
genug,’—‘* Not near enough yet,” and which expresses, we 
suppose, the popular conception of their tenacity of purpose,—that 
they were not tired out of any plan they had formed by a reiterated 
failure or a pertinacious opposition which would have disheartened 
most of their compeers. There is a somewhat extravagant 
illustration of this characteristic in Bismarck’s wild, youthful days, 
if his biographer may be trusted. When studying law at Berlin 
he had been more than once disappointed by a bootmaker who 
did not send home his boots when they were promised. Accordingly 
when this next happened, a servant of the young jurist appeared 
at the bootmaker’s at six in the morning with the simple question, 
“Are Herr Bismarck’s boots ready?” When he was told they 
were not, he departed, but at ten minutes past six another servant 
appeared with the same inquiry, and so at precise intervals of ten 
-ninutes it went on all day, till by the evening the boots were 
finished and sent home. That Bismarck has real humour plenty 
of the letters to his sister and wife, given in this book, prove. 
Nothing can be better, for instance, than his description, in a letter 
to his sister after her marriage, of the comedy through which his 
father and he went in the capacity of sportsmen, when every one 
of the party knew perfectly well that there was no game to be found, 
except perhaps an old woman or two gleaning fuel. He describes 
how they went out habitually in heavy rain, surrounded a cover 
with the most elaborate preparations against the escape of the 
foxes ; how the beaters then set up the most frightful cries as they 
went through the cover from one side, how his father stood without 
moving a finger, his gun cocked and at his shoulder ready to fire—(it 
seems that fox-hunting was not our English sport, but more like our 
pheasant or hare shooting),—occasionally whispering to Bismarck 
to know if he had seen anything ; how he himself gravely replied, 
‘‘ with as natural a dash of wonder in my voice as I could 
manage, ‘No, nothing in the world,’” and how they then went on to 
another cover, went through precisely the same ceremonial, and so 
on, the rain still continuing, for three or four hours, without any 
one of the actors, himself excepted, ever seeming to be in the least 
damped by the certain failure which they must have expected 
from the first. Again, take this sentence from another letter 
when he is staying at a bathing-place on the coast, Norde- 
ney, and describing some of the figures at the tuble d'héte:— 
‘Opposite me sits the old Minister , one of those forms 
which appear to us in dreams when indigestion comes on in our 
sleep,—a fat frog without bones, who at every bite makes his 
mouth yawn like a carpet-bag to the very shoulders, so that I 
turn giddy and hold on to the edge of the table.” 

The peremptory side of the man is delineated in more than one 
anecdote, and appears in almost all his letters. The following 
story (date 1850, when Bismarck was 35, no longer a youth), 
of which his biographer is evidently proud, is a good illustration of 
his carefully calculated and far from impulsive peremptoriness. 
In some one of the houses of refreshment in Berlin where Bismarck 
| was drinking his beer in the heat of the summer, some man pre- 
sent uttered a gross insult (we are not told what) against some 
member of the Royal family. Bismarck rose, went wp to the man, 
i and shouted, ‘ Out of the house with you; if you are not gone by 
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the time I have finished this glass of beer, I shall break it in pieces 
on your head.” Of course a great hubbub arose, but Bismarck 
quite coolly went on drinking his beer till he bad finished it, and 
then dashed his glass with such force at the head of the man 
who had been guilty of the insult, that it whizzed into a multitude 
of pieces, and the wounded man collapsed with a shriek. On this 
a dead silence succeeded to the tumult, in the midst of which 
Bismarck asked the waiter coolly the price of the glass, paid for 
it, aud ‘amidst general approbation walked coolly away,—the 
wounded man making no effort to detain him. ‘The characteristic 
side of this story is not so much Bismarck’s monarchical zeal, 
or even his calculated violence, as the deliberate conditions 
which he imposed upon himself in giving the man notice and a 
door of escape,—a course which in any other man would have 
meant a hesitating purpose, but in him meant only a habit of 
imposing what he thought reasonable limits even on his own most 
arbitrary purposes. 

The book is, of course, rich in illustration of DBismarck’s 
political development ; but of this we do not propose to say very 
much here, as we wish to confine ourselves principally to the 
man, and touch the politician only where he illustrates the 
man. Lut even this object requires a final word or two on 
his political history. His biographer tells us, and illustrates his 
position richly, that Bismarck’s central political idea throughout 
has been to play personally the part of a true vassal to his 
feudal lord, the King of Prussia,—not excluding, of course, frank 
criticism of the King where he has thought the King wrong, 
of which we have one remarkable specimen,—still less exclud- 
ing large designs for extending his monarch’s power, but still 
always keeping in view that nothing can be ultimately good 
for Prussia, nothing good for Germany, which is not good 
for Prussia’s King. In advising the King to refuse the German 
Imperial Crown, he said, in 1849, ‘* The Frankfort Crown may be 
very brilliant, but the gold which gives reality to its brilliance 
can only be obtained by first melting down the Prussian Crown, 
and I have no confidence that the process of melting it down in 
conjunction with the form of this constitution will succeed.” 
He commented on the policy of Frederick the Great, and said 
it lent no authority to the dream of German unity as proposed 
in 1849. ‘I believe rather, Frederick Il. would have relied 
on the most prominent peculiarities of Prussian nationality, 
and on the warlike element in it, and not without success.” 
He had never, he said, heard the Prussian soldier sing the 
popular song, ‘‘ Was ist des Deutschen Vaterland?” (** What 
is the German’s Native Land?”) ‘The people from whom this 
army has gone forth, and whose truest representative the army is, 
.... has no desire to see its Prussian kingdom plunged in the 
putrid yeast of South German unadiscipline (Zuchtlosigkeit). 
Prussians we are, and Prussians we will remain; I know that in 
these words I make the confession of the Prussian Army, the 
confession of the majority of my countrymen, and I hope to God 
that we shall remain Prussians, long after this bit of paper has been 
forgotten like a withered autumn leaf.” ‘This emphasis of Lis- 
marck’s upon the army as the true representative institution of 
Prussia,—this deep-rooted dread of the unmilitary spirit in 
Southern Germany,—has been expressed in his latest speech in 
1869 as strongly as it was expressed twenty years ago in 1849. 
The leading idea of his political career has been,—to use the strong 
drill of the Prussian nation, under its King and chief, in order 


to spread the power of Prussia in Germany,—to prevent the | 


merger of Prussia in Germany,—while promoting the acquisition 
of German power by Prussia. 





THE SCIENCE OF GEMS.* 
Dar. Biciine’s title appears to be framed, like the disclaimers of 
responsibility issued by a railway company, so as to embrace 
within his net the whole of every subject touched upon, however 
partially, in his discursive and amusing volume. Or we may 
compare it to the magnificent portico built to lead to a series of 
buildings unhappily not hitherto completed, and might wish the 
excellent author life and leisure to complete the formidable array 
of “sciences” which he promises. The book, in truth, bears 
Within it the more modest announcement that it is a treatise on 
Gems; with an appendix containing the autobiography of 
Pistrucci, the engraver and medallist. We may add that it is 
haudsomely printed, and copiously illustrated with photographs. 
Nothing can be better than these when small works of art or 
mineralogical specimens have, as here, to be represented ; they are 
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amongst the few objects which photography does not caricature ; 
and the only disadvantage attending it is that after a few 
years Dr. Billing’s volume (like all those similarly illustrated), 
in place of a series of gems, will present a copious supply of pages, 
on which children will appear to have been eating bread-and- 
treacle. In sober truth, all money spent on getting up or on 
buying books containing photographs (as the so-called art has 
hitherto been practised) is money wasted. And it is so completely 
to the interest of photographers that this should be so, that we 
confidently predict a very brief career for ‘‘ autotype ;” “ carbon 
process,” ‘‘etching by photography,” or any other of the pro- 
fessedly permanent methods which, from the very beginning of 
photography, have endeavoured to establish themselves. 

Dr. Billing begins with a short description of that form of art 
to which the name of “gem” is applied. The precious jewels, 
or gems in the ladies’ seuse of the word, have been occasionally 
employed by the engraver; but, in general, fine stones of a less 
distinguished order (being mainly agate, jasper, and cornelian, 
all, with some others, forms of silex) have been selected. The 
general process of engraving is then described ; whether it 
be the tntaglio, or design cut below the surface for a seal, or 
the cameo, where the design is wrought in relief above the 
surface. Dr. Billing appears to have some real practical know- 
ledge of the art, and might, we think, have advantageously 
treated this branch of his subject with greater copiousness of 
detail. Ile does not touch on the curious question whether the 
ancient engravers employed some form of lens, without which it 
is hardly credible that they could have produced those wonders of 
minute work which, in the later period, they have left to us. 
Nor, again, does he specify with suflicient accuracy the different 
modes of engraving which have prevailed in the many periods 
during which gems have been cut, and which are amongst the 
best proofs of their age. But Dr. Billing must be familiar with 
the microscope, and we would suggest to him that a judicious use 
of this, in combination with a careful mineral classification, will 
furnish him with infinitely more reliable arguments for and 
against the genuineness of professed antique or cinque-cento gems, 
than all the boasts of modern forgers, or the blunders of professed 
autiquarians. 

A popular account of the principal precious stones, gems in 
both senses of the word, follows. ‘The author here dives but little 
into the obscure but curious questions as to the identification of 
ancient, and medieval, and modern names (all alike confused and 
unscientific), which has been lately illustrated by Mr. King in his 
charming volumes on TPrecious and Decorative Stones. Remote 
as the subject may seem from ordinary interests, the writer just 
named has managed to treat it with all the liveliness of a popular 
writer, whilst on the literature of the question he possesses a 
knowledge unsurpassed by any English scholar. Dr. Billing, on 
the other hand, has a practical acquaintance with the mode in 
which many of the decorative gems are ingeniously coloured and 
manipulated, which, as on the point of the processes in engraving, 
gives a certain value to this portion of his book. It will surprise 
the reader, especially if he be familiar with the shop-fronts of 
sea-side lapidaries, to find how largely art has assisted nature in 
the production of the onyx and the crystal. Let us hope that the 
diamond and the ruby will soon yield up their secrets to science, 
who, in her levelling career, may then perform for civilization the 
valuable process of putting the housemaid, at least on this point, 
upon alevel with the dowager. 

After we have passed these chapters (or rather pages, for the 
book is sadly deficient in methodical divisions), we must confess 
to discovering a sorrowful fallivg-off in Dv. Billing’s treatment of 
the “science of gems.” ‘This art is one of the oldest in the world ; 
it was practised successively by almost every civilized race of 
Asia, Africa, and Europe; it has a history of its own in Assyria, 
Egypt, Greece, Italy, aud finally in almost every European king- 
dom since the middle ages. Small as its compass may be, this 
art has come down to us in more complete and undeteriorated 
specimens than any other. Greek painting, Greek music, are 
wholly gone; sculpture remains only as a “fragment of frag- 
meuts.” Greek gems still preserve au infinity of representations 
of life, types of figure, and portraits hardly touched by “ Time's 
effacing fiuger.” Other regions of the art are of hardly inferior 
interest ; the historical cylinders of Assyria, the religious engray- 
ings from Egypt and Phoenicia, the rude signets of Sassanian 
Kings, the clumsy efforts of the later Byzantines. Even the 
renewed art, from the days of the Medici to the Poniatowsky cabinet, 
has a great interest from its place in the history of art, and from 
our knowledge of the chief engravers. Yet this curious subject, 
which has already supplied more than one volume to Mr. King, 
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our latest English authority, is here condensed within a few pages; 
and of these a disproportionate space, as it appears to us, has been 
allotted to the now wholly unimportant discussions which a 
pseudo-antique, bought by Mr. Payne Knight, excited in the 
bosom of dilettantism fifty years ago. 

This pseudo-antique, which passed as a broken cameo head of 
Flora (and which, we must confess, has a thoroughly modern air), 
was in truth engraved by one of the last of the celebrated gem- 
cutters of the revived classic style, Pistrucci. This artist was a 
personal friend of Dr. Billing’s, who has devoted to him the rest 
of his amusing volume. The reader will find a lively autobio- 
graphical fragment of Pistrucci himself, translated into capital 
English by Mrs. Billing; and where this drops, Dr. Billing has 
filled up what was wanting. Pistrucci, besides his skill in gem-cut- 
ting, was skilful as a medallist, and produced in this capacity that 
admirable group of St. George and the Dragon which confers upon 
our coinage the single touch of fine art displayed by it for the 
half-century during which it has been blighted by the tasteless 
common-place of the Wyon family. Even the St. George (as we 
must remind Dr. Billing) is in part the repetition of a type found 
on the Hellenic coinage of Tarentum. We willingly concede to 
Pistrucci that he has modelled it with great skill and brilliancy ; 
but the other specimens of his art here photographed fall below it 
in simplicity and good taste, and we cannot place Pistrucci quite 
on a level with some of his immediate predecessors and con- 
temporaries. To compare him with Flaxman, whose design for 
the Waterloo medal he was vain enough to set aside for his own, 
is simply ludicrous. 

Dr. Billing throughout his book is desirous of exposing the 
absurdity of those who, on mere antiquarian or dilettante grounds, 
swear to the merit of any real or presumable antique. We per- 
fectly agree with him that many, indeed the majority, of ancient 
gems have little value as art, and that a first-rate modern hand 
may produce engravings as fine, or nearly so, as the good antique. 
But the gossip about successful forgeries which he supplies has but 
little weight in this argument, which should rest, not on the 
debates between connoisseurs and imitators, but on a careful 
comparison of authenticated specimens. Nor, when the battle 
between the old and the new in art is fought on this ground can 
we forget one fact,—that the merit of the modern engravers lies 
much more in the skill with which they have reproduced the 
antique, than in their power of inventing novel types of equal 
beauty. When they can come near the Greeks in propriety and 
copiousness of invention, when they in any sense reproduce their 
age in miniature, as their Hellenic predecessors did, the real test 
of comparison will apply. But this mode of regarding the subject 
finds little recognition from Dr. Billing. 





THE NORTHERN HEIGHTS OF LONDON.* 
Ir is idle to speculate on the reasons which have induced Mr. 
Howitt to make a long and heavy book, where one of half the size 
and a tenth of the weight would have been thoroughly welcome. 
We must presume that Mr. Howitt has his reasons. No doubt to 
him every inch of the ground that spreads around his home has 
its especial interest, and all former dwellers on the Northern 
Heights of London are ranked among his heroes. This theory may 
account for the absence of that judgment which would have told 
Mr. Howitt what to reject, though it can hardly atone for the 
want of that skill which might have worked up his materials into 
a readable volume. Much as Mr. Howitt has to tell us about the 
history and the curious associations of the places with which 
he deals, he very often wearies out our patience. He is like a 
guide in a cathedral who will not let us off a single tombstone. 
We must begin at the beginning. The Northern Heights were 
fortunately not high enough to escape the Flood, and the earliest 
records were doubtless submerged, so as to escape Mr. Howitt’s 
eager inquiries. But we are told of the grant of the Manor of 
Hampstead before the Conquest, and of the account given of it in 
Domesday Book, When we come down to more modern times, 
we have catalogues of forgotten multitudes who once lived in par- 
ticular houses. ‘* William Popple, Esq., Secretary of the Board 
of Trade, and a dramatic author ;” ‘Christopher Bullock, a 
comedian of some note;” ‘ James Pitt, Esq., surveyor of tobacco 
in 1731,” are, we regret to say, unknown tous. If Hampstead 





exults in their remembrance, it is not, as might be suspected, 
for want of greater names and truer glories. Mr. Howitt | 
is able to give us an extremely interesting sketch of Lord 
Erskine, and of his residence at Evergreen Hill. ‘The Vale | 
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of Health is haunted by the classic memories of Keats and 
Shelley, who paid visits to Leigh Hunt, and were denounced 
with him as Cockney poets, seditious writers, or atheists, 
One of Mr. Howitt’s most interesting recollections is of “a 
charming little grove in Well Walk, with a bench at the end, 
whereon I last saw poor Keats, the poet of the ‘Pot of Basil,’ 
sitting and sobbing his dying breath into a handkerchief, glancing 
parting looks towards the quiet landscape he had delighted in.” 
At the Upper Flask Clarissa Harlowe takes refuge from Lovelace. 
Stevens, the commentator, lived there, and his character has 
afforded Mr. Howitt materials for one of his better class of 
sketches. ‘The mere enumeration of famous men who haye 
passed some part of their lives in one of these northern suburbs 
would take up the space usually assigned toareview. But we 
cannot think such an employment of our columns would be in- 
teresting in itself, and it would certainly miss some of the most 
curious details in Mr. Howitt’s volume. 

The point which will strike the modern inhabitants of the 
northern suburbs as most remarkable is the former insecurity of 
travel between places now so absolutely connected. As late as 
1803, a single highwayman stopped one of the Hampstead stages 
with six passengers in it, and robbed them of more than £40. 
The same highwayman had just been repulsed by a bold citizen 
driving in a chaise with his wife ; and when the Hampstead stage 
was thus stopped, there were plenty of people within hail who 
might have done for the six passengers what the cit did for him- 
self. Shortly before this the dread of highwaymen was such that 
people would not return at night from Islington to London. “It 
was usual,"’ says Mr. Howitt, ‘‘ for people walking from the City 
in the evening to wait at the end of St. John Street till a suffi- 
cient party were collected, who were escorted to Islington by an 
armed patrol appointed for that purpose.” In 1681 an attack 
was made on Belsize House at Hampstead by eleven or twelve 
highway robbers on horseback. ‘They knocked down part of the 
wall and gate, but they were met by a spirited resistance, and 
decamped on the alarm being given. At the time when Belsize 
House was a great resort of gamblers, highwaymen used to lie in 
wait for the winners, and a guard had to be posted round the 
place. An advertisement of 1720 holds out the inducement of 
‘twelve stout fellows completely armed” being charged with the 
work of patrolling the roads between Belsize House and London ; 
but this guard was afterwards raised to thirty. Yet of all the 
daring feats recorded of the noble army of highwaymen, either 
in Mr. Howitt’s pages or in the works more specially devoted to 
the subject, nothing can equal the proceedings taken on the 
equity side of the Court of Exchequer by one highway- 
man against his partner. Mr. Howitt sets out some parts 
of the bill filed in 1725 by an attorney named Wreath- 
cock on behalf of one John Everet against one Joseph Wil- 
liams. Everet represented himself to be ‘skilled in dealing, 
and in buying and selling several sorts of commodities, such as 
corn, hay, straw, horses, cows, sheep, oxen, hogs, wool, lambs, 
butter, cheese, plate, rings, watches, canes, swords, and other com- 
modities, whereby your orator had acquired to himself a very con- 
siderable sum of money.” ‘The bill went on to say that Joseph 
Williams entered into partnership with Everet in ‘‘the said 
dealing,” and agreed to pay half the expenses of it on the roads, 
and to furnish his share of necessaries, as ‘‘ horses, bridles, saddles, 
assistants, and servants.” ‘The two partners accordingly plied 
their trade on various heaths and commons, and there “ dealt with 
gentlemen for divers watches, rings, swords, canes, hats, cloaks, 
horses, bridles, saddles, and other things.” But when Everet called 
on Williams for an account and a division of the proceeds, Williams 
made counter-claims on Everet, and enforced them by bringing 
an action against Everet in the Court of Common Pleas, where he 
obtained a verdict for £20. Everet therefore prayed the Court of 
Exchequer to exert its equitable jurisdiction by restraining all 
further actions at law against him, and to compel Williams to 
‘‘ show a fair account, by the production of all the necessary books, 
papers, writings, memorandums, and accounts.” We regret to 
find that this modest prayer was refused. Whether the Court of 
Exchequer smelt a rat or not scarcely appears, but the defendant 
let out the secret, and the result was that Everet had to pay the 
costs, and Wreathcock his attorney was imprisoned for contempt of 
Court. Williams's success both at common law and equity may have 
made him over-confident, for we find that two years later he had to 
defend himself in certain proceedings taken at the instance of the 
Crown, and this time judgment was given against him. ‘That is 
to say, Williams was hanged at Maidstone in 1727, while Everet 
was hanged in 1730 at Tyburn, and Wreathcock, the attorney, was 
soon afterwards transported for life for being concerned in a rob- 
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hery. The end of all three was sufficiently tragic, but it cannot 
be said to have violated poetic justice. If highwaymen will come 
into court and admit their gains, and if attorneys will practise for 
highwaymen, neither party can complain of being brought under 
the most summary jurisdiction. ‘There is an admirable maxim 
that they who seek equity must do equity. In this case those who 
went to the Court perished by the Court. 

It is not often that Mr. Howitt has had subjects of this kind 
to deal with, or that he has contented himself with details of 
merely incidental or local interest. In his sketches of Lord 
Erekine’s residence at Evergreen Hill, cf Rosslyn House, and of 
Caen Wood, he has rather gone out of his way to give a general 
picture of the men with whom those places are connected. 
Erskine’s feats of oratory, Wedderburn’s savage attack on Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Lord Mansfield’s courage when his town house 
was stormed by the Lord George Gordon rioters and his library was 
destroyed, are no doubt stirring incidents in themselves, but 
scarcely belong to Hampstead or Highgate. It may be a question 
how far Mr. Howitt is justified in making a description of 
a house the peg for a chapter of biography. But we are 
not disposed to quarrel with him on this ground. Perhaps 
if he was absolutely restricted to matters more purely local, 
he might find his work degraded to the level of a guide- 
book. ‘The taste of his neighbours might possibly interfere 
with his higher flights. He has noticed that in Highgate 
cemetery, where many persons of distinction are buried, ‘‘ no tomb 
has ever attracted so many thousand visitors as that of Tom 
Sayers, bearing on it his own portrait and that of his dog.” In 
the eyes of Mr. Matthew Arnold this fact would be significant of 
the Philistine tendencies of the English. ‘To us it may help to 
account for the tame catholicity of such books as Mr. ILowitt’s. 
It is plain that all tastes must be consulted to make a work of the 
kind attractive. Not every dweller at Highgate knows of Coleridge. 
Not every one who has been told that Lord Mansfield lived at 
Caen Wood remembers the lament of Pope, ‘ How sweet an Ovid 
was in Murray lost!” Readers of the Peerage may connect 
Rosslyn House with the Earl of that name, though they have 
never heard of the velvet coat which Franklin wore when he was 
stigmatized by Wedderburn as a man of three letters. Mr. Howitt 
will not think we are paying him a compliment when we recom- 
mend his book to such an audience, which may be fit, though not 
few. But it rested with him to choose his own readers, and as it 
has been his object to select something that every class will 
appreciate, he may fairly be congratulated on having hit the taste 
of the majority. 


THE MAGAZINES. 
Fraser has a valuable though slightly dogmatic paper on the 
treatment of habitual criminals, in which the writer accepts Lord 
Kimberley’s Bill merely as an instalment of reform. He believes 
that two facts have been overlooked by the authors of that 
measure, the excessive difficulty experienced by convicts in obtain- 
ing work in England,—a difficulty not so greatly felt in Ireland, 
where contidence in the law is weak—and the shortness of mental 
sight universal among the criminal class. ‘The first difficulty, he 
thinks, will ultimately drive us to a system of locking up criminals 
for very long periods, while the second makes long periods of 
penal servitude quite useless as deterrents, and therefore, like all 
useless punishments, cruel. He would, therefore, have two forms 
of imprisonment ; one, highly penal, to be inflicted for short 
periods, and another, merely protective, to follow the former, and 
to be continued as long as needful, or for life. ‘This protective 
imprisonment should be made singularly mild :— 

“It should be divided, we will say, into three successive terms, of five 
years cach, the first of which should be exempt from any rigour of dis- 
cipline not required for the maintenance of order and for pecuniary pur- 
poses, whilst each of the others should bring with it more and more 
of indulgence. During the first so much labour should be enforced as 
would provide the cost of the prisoner's subsistence on prison dict, such 
cost to be computed as for a diet regulated under the provisions of the 
Prisons’ Act, 1865 (28 and 29 Vic., cap. 126, sec. 21). Butafter sc much 
labour shall have been exacted as may be sufiicient to pay for his prison 





diet and other costs of his confinement, the prisoner should be at liberty 
to improve his diet, so far as food is concerned, by the fruits of any | 
additional labour he may be disposed to employ for that purpose. In 
the second quinquennial term ho should be privileged to provide him- 
self, at his own cost, by additional industry, with tobacco and a duly | 
limited quantity of spirituous or fermented liquors, and with harmless | 
books, whether instructive or entertaining, and with any other innoxious | 
articles which may contribute to his comfort and enjoyment. In the 
third quinquennial term he should enjoy, in addition to the privileges of 
the second, that of absence on leave within prescribed limits of time 
and place, and on prescribed conditions, one of which should be that he | 
shall have previously earned by prison labours such a sum of money i 


b-yond his current cost to the establishment, as will enable him to sub- 
sist without temptation to dishonesty for the period of his permitted 
absence. For the remaining portion of his life, besides leaves of 
absence with more liberal conditions as to time and place, he might be 
allowed to receive visits in prison, more frequently and freely than 


| before, from any respectable person of his own sex whom his leaves of 


absence might have afforded him an opportunity of interesting in his 
welfare.” 

With the main suggestion we agree, as we believe we must come 
to some such division, but the idea of mildness is carried too far. 
Neither tobacco nor liquors ought to be allowel, and leave of 
absence should be entirely out of the question. ‘The true model 
for a prison of this kind is the vast establishment maintained at 
Jubbulpore for the protection of Indian society against ‘Thuggee. 
The Thug sent there dies to the world, but he is neither tortured 
nor ill-treated, but becomes under strict but lenient supervision 
an ordinary artizan. His employment is tent-making for the 
Army, and we believe the system which has extirpated Thuggee 
is entirely self-supporting, the men’s labour being worth more 
than their keep. Leniency is of course an essential condition of 
the system, but it must have one limitation, that open mutiny or 
escape should be punished as mutiny or desertion is in the field, 
by a sentence of immediate death by military execution. ‘The 
necessity of obedience should be enforced as the laws of nature 
are enforced, but that secured, the life of the prison should be as 
nearly as possible the life of a well-regulated factory. We recom- 
mend another paper, ‘* Erie Campaigns in 186%,” to the careful 
attention of all who are interested in American Railways. Itisa 
marvel of clearness, and shows how completely the American 
capitalists contrive to master industrial undertakings, using their 
enormous power not so much against the public which travels, as 
English directors do, as against investors, who are daily and hourly 
ruined by fluctuations of which they know neither the cause nor 
the limit, and which are got up by speculators who, when assailed, 
buy injunctions from judges and Acts from the Legislature. We 
quote one paragraph, clearly explaining an incident in the Erie 
War which at the time puzzled us greatly, the hold which the 
Erie speculators had over the currency :— 

“ Tho National Banks of New York are, together, to the United States, 
pretty much what the Bank of England is to England. Their financial 
condition governs the financial condition of the whole country. The 
Act under which they are established obliges them to have always in 
their vaults a reserve of legal tender notes, or ‘greenbacks’ as they are 
called, equal to twenty-five per cent. of the indebtedness of the bank to 
depositors, borrowers, &e. Consequently, for every diminution of the 
amount of ‘greenbacks’ held by a bank it must contract its loans by 
three times that amount. This law furnished the ‘combination ’ a sure 
base from which to manwuvre. All the stock which they had been 
creating and issuing they had sold for cash, and this cash was supposed 
to amount to not less than ten millions of dojlars. Besides this sum 
they controlled near four millions more. ‘The entire amount they 
deposited among the banks of New York City. Then, without warning 
and by simultaneous action, they demanded payment of the whole of 
this immense sum, and they domanded it in * greenbacks.’ ‘Green- 
backs ’ being the only legal tender in the country (except the ‘ demone- 
tized ’ gold), the banks were obliged to pay over every dollar in ‘ green- 
backs.’ Not only was this enormous sum, near fourteen millions of 
dollars, thus withdrawn from circulation and locked up in private reposi- 
tories, as it were, in a moment; but the same action rendered necessary 
the instant reduction of loans to three times that amount, or near forty- 
two millions more. The tinancial resources of New York were sub- 
stantially reduced at a blow by some fifty-five millions of dollars.” 
Even London could scarcely endure a shock like that, aud it half 
ruined New York. Many securities fell 30 per cent. at a blow, 
Government bonds declined 5 per cent. in one day, merchants 
were compelled to force sales of goods at any price, and the specu- 
lators who had agreed to deliver shares by the hundred thousand, 
which in the frightful fall no one would take, cleared in ‘ differ- 
ences ” 30 dollars a share. Anybody who, reading this account, 
speculates in American railway property, deserves to lose his 
money, and will. 


Blackwood depicts the “ progress of the Revolution” which is to 
destroy the Constitution, in the darkest colours, predicting that if 
the Irish Church Bill pass the United Kingdom will cease to be 
a constitutional monarchy ; but he produces no new argument, and 
his melancholy predictions of confiscation have all been heard 
before. Another paper, on ‘Self-Government in Ireland,” is more 
practical ; but it only amounts to this, that we ought to keep up 
Protestant communities as loyal camps in Ireland, garrisons 
against the ‘‘ blind disaffection” of the Catholic population. Is 
not that the policy we have been pursuing for three hundred years, 
the policy which has so utterly and completely failed that, as the 
writer himself says, the Catholic population, that is, five-sixths 
of the whole people, regard our rule with blind disaffection? ‘The 
best thing in Blackwood, apart from a new story called “A Year 
and a Day,” which is lively and original, is a story by Cornelius 
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O'Dowd of a practical joke he once played. Mr. Boyton was to 
have made a grand ultra-Tory speech in the Dublin Rotunda 
against emancipation, when, after the meeting had assembled, it 
was announced that the Marquis of D- » ® great territorial 
magnate, wished to speak to the resolution. ‘The leaders gave 
way, and, to Mr. Boyton's unutterable disgust, the Peer made a 
wretched speech, in reality destructive of his own case. Boyton’s 
rage caught the attention of Cornelius O'Dowd ; he heard what 
the orator would have said, and told the dismayed editor of the 
party he would give the Marquis a speech. Ife wrote out Boyton’s, 





it was published, the Marquis was declared everywhere to be a 
’ 1 | 


great orator, and ever after believed that he iad uttered the great 
speech. 

The Cornhill, though very readable, contains no single paper of 
striking merit. The first part of ‘* Wallenstein and His Times” 
will interest from the dramatic force with which the writer 
collects his incidents ; but he hardly does justice to the character 
of the Emperor Ferdinand, perhaps the most self-sacrificing 
fanatic who ever sat on a throne to do irreparable mischief to his 
people. The writer believes him to have disgraced himself in 
battle, but the sort of cowardice which induces a man to accept a 
violent death rather than sign a document which violated his 
conscience scarcely deserves that epithet. ‘This is highly dramatic. 
Sixteen nobles had foreed themselves into the Hofburg, with a 
paper which they commanded Ferdinand to sign under pain of 
death. He was entirely without resources, but he absolutely 
refused :— 

‘* He was no warrior, had indeed disgraced himself on the only occa- 

sion wherein he had ventured to show himself in arms; but now he was 
every inch a hero, as impassive as if he had been east in brass, Old 
Rodolph and Maximilian, valiant as they were, might have been proud 
of their descendant. ‘Sign!’ thundered Thonradtel for the last time, 
and more than one keen blade was pointed at Ferdinand’s unsheltered 
breast. A moment more and—‘Hark! what’s that?’ cried Jorger of 
Hernhall’s, dropping the point of his weapon in startled surprise. 
‘Himmel!’ growls Hagger of Alensteig, ‘ but it’s a cavalry trumpet. Can 
Thurn be in the town?” And up it came, clear and oar-piercing, that 
rousing tira-la which horsemen love to hear. They rushed to the win- 
dows, and as they did so the trumpet-blast died away, and the ring of 
bridle and sabre and tho clatter of many hoofs took its place. Another 
minute, and a dense body of cuirassiers trotted into the square, and 
pulled up with a ringing shout, right under the windows. ‘ Whose are 
these ?’ questioned the nobles in astonishmont. That was soon settled. 
A mass of the new comers threw themselves from their horses and 
dashed up tho stairs without ceremony. Thero was a scuffle without, 
and then the chamber-door opened and admitted a tall thin figure, sur- 
mounted by a hard stern countenance, with piercing black eyos, heavy 
moustache, and short, bristling, black beard and hair.—‘ Wallenstein !’ 
cried the Emperor, bursting from his impassibility.—*Ter Teufel!" 
screamed Thonradtel, crushing up his document, and dashing out of the 
palaco, followed by the rest of the deputation, and preceded by the 
valiant Hagger, who tripped over his sword and rolled from head to foot 
of thestairs. The house of Habsburg was saved.” 
The paper on * Cynicism” is a clever defence of the occasional 
use of vitriolic criticism ; but it does not meet the greatest objec- 
tion to the art, that it tends to compel the original to defer to the 
opinions of the average. ‘+ Let us only reflect, to use one obvious 
illustration, how much good would be done if in every church 
there came in at sermon-time the cynic who is so often denounced 
in his absence; if he was accommodated with a seat, and allowed 
to put the clergyman a few questions afterwards in private: 
would not the logic to which we are treated be generally sounder, 
the eloquence more severe, aud a little more care be shown not to 
shelter sheer nonsense under the respect due to sacred things?” 
Very true; but there the critic is his subject’s superior, and even 
there would not the next sermon be intended for the consumption 
of the cynic, and not of the congregation ? 


A new story by the Author of John Halifax is commenced in 
Maemillan ; and Mr. Wreford sends a striking r’sume of the argu- 
ments recently advanced in Naples before the Supreme Court in 
favour of the marriage of priests, arguments familiar to Protest- 
ants, but which when received with cheers by Neapolitan Catholics, 
have all the force of novelty ; but the paper which interests us 
most is an over-short one on the Drama in England and France. 
The writer has a real and, as far as we know, an original thought 
to express, that the decline of the Drama in England is due to our 
national reluctance to self-analysis, to the morbid anatomy of 
human character. ‘ Foreign nations have never shrunk from this, 
but on the contrary ; and for two centuries the French drama has 
in reality rested its whole fabric upon the development of charac- 
ter,—upon the causes which have determined certain men to do 
certain deeds.” No doubt much of this self-analysis is to be found 
in novels, and more in poetry; but the writer denies in very 
forcible language that a poet, even of the highest kind, can ever 
be quite the equal of the highest form of dramatist :— 


| “Itis not true to say that a great poet has as much influence as a 
' great dramatist: he has not, for the element of publicity is wanting - 
. . . . . or 
the electric action of soul upon soul, the immediate action of man upon 
|man. It is for this thatthe drama in itself is the grandest form of ex- 
pressed thought—it contains all others. To be a supremo dramatic poet 
| (we will take Shakespeare, Calderon, Gothe, as the highest examples— 
Schiller comes long after) a man must be everything else. He must 
| be a politician, an historian, a poet, a philosopher, and an orator. He 
|must combine two radically opposite natures, and be at once a man of 
action and of thought; he must conceive and criticize, but, above all 
> ° ° . 
| he must directly and publicly impress a crowd of other men. 
The poet has, however, this great superiority, that he addresses 
himself directly to the mind of the reader, while the dramatist has 
to employ a medium, the actor, which may colour, alter, or debase 
| his oratory to any extent. EXven Shakespeare may be made go 
| weak that his poetry does not “impress a crowd of other men” 
}in the mouth of an actor who cannot act. Mr. Browning would 
| perhaps make a great dramatist, and his drama might be even 
'a higher good to this generation than his poetry; but does the 
essayist know an actor in England who could give the Pope's 
speech in The Ring and the Book the effect it gains from frequent 
reperusal ? With the writer's high opinion of Lord Lytton’s plays 
we cannot sympathize, but we believe that if he lives at all, it will 
be as dramatist ; and we are, with the writer, grateful to him for 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| these two lines from the Righiful Heir. ‘The speaker is defending 
a riotous spendthrift, and says his motive is to be found 
WP ai sw In the pauper "$ grand inebi tate wish 


To know what wealth is! .. 
There in two lines is the explanation of the Benjamin Higgs of 
our time. 

The May number of St. Pars is rather slight, though there are 
papers on the present situation of Italy, Central Asia from the 
Russian point of view, and Mr. Disraeli and the Mint which are 
worth reading. In the last of these Mr. Disraeli is bitterly attacked 
from the strictly Civil-Service point of view, the writer arguing 
that Mr. Mushet, the next in seniority, hada right to the Deputy- 
Mastership. So he had, no doubt, provided that it was for the 
public interest that he should have it; but surely that rider is 
needful, if England is not to be handed over to an irresponsible 
bureaucracy? Mr. Disraeli says distinctly it was not for the 
public interest, that the department required new blood, in plainer 
English, that business in the Mint is managed too much after an 
old-fashioned routine. Mr. Disraeli may be telling fibs, but 
what is the country to do, if it cannot take the state- 
ment of a Prime Minister on such a point? Somebody 
must decide if an office is in good order or not, and who is to do 
it, if not the responsible Parliamentary chief? Itis very hard on 
Mr. Mushet, no doubt; but the hardship is not greater than any 
shopkeeper suffers when a more energetic or lucky rival takes 
away his custom. Besides, the Civil Service exists for the country, 
and the single question in the matter is whether the State did or 
did not benefit by Mr. Mushet’s supersession—a point which the 
head of Her Majesty’s Government must be left to determine. 

We noticed the most prominent article in Temple Bur last week, 
but may remark that Mr. Bentley has secured a novel from the 
author of ** Cometh Up as a Flower.” 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Mad: a Story of Dust and Ashes. By George Manville Fenn. 
3 vols. (Tiusley.)—The book deserves, on the whole, something better 
than tho very strange and we may say unattractive extorior that the 
caprice of the author or tho publishers have given to it. The word 
“Mad” in letters of half an inch long, with something of the staring 
look that one sees in a lunatic’s eyes, might deter a timid reader, while 
it will not fascinate any one. The story is very fairly readable, nor does 
it contain, taking tho average of novels, any very unusual amount of 
horrors. Of madness especially thore is very little indeed, scarcely 
anything beyond a scene of a page or so at the end, which one might 
fancy to have been added to justify the title. The criticism which first 
occurs to one the writer secks to parry in his preface with the old plea 
of “truth strangor than fiction.” But why should it not be used the 
other way, “that fiction should bo less strange than truth"? This 
seoms to be the true canon of art. Would a novelist, for instance, be 
justified in introducing a pair of Siamese twins into his tale? Yeteven 
if Mr. Fenn is to be allowed the main incident of his plot, a man 
yielding up his estate to an uncle on the simple assurance that he is not 
legitimate, and finally recovering it by means of an entry in a pocket 
bible, there is something utterly indefensible in his episode of the will. 
The testator calls in a single witness to attest a will already signed. As 
one was a man of property and the other a doctor, it cannot be supposed 
but that they must have known such a document to bo utterly invalid. 
Mr. Jarker, the villain of the plot, is a very black villain indeed ; but has 
nota very distinct character, for all that. The last scenes of his life are 
drawn with considerable power. Matt Space, the rough, kind-hearted 
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PUBLIC 
and PRIVATE DINING-ROOMS, which have been redecorated by Messrs, 
Jackson and Graham, is NOW OPEN. 
Déjeuners, Banquets, Private Dinners, and Wedding Breakfasts served in the 
highest style of the gastronomic art. Whitebait in perfection. Wines of the 


choicest vintages. 





BERTRAM and ROBERTS, Refreshment Department. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
NEW BOOKS. 
Nearly all the Newly-Published Books advertised in this day's SPECTATOR are 
in circulation at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is pro- 
vided of ali the principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 





First-Class Subscription, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
BOOK CLUBS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS, 
Prospectuses postage free on application, 


*,* All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may 
also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDLE'S 
MANCHESTER LIBRARY, Cross surect, Manchester, and from all Booksellers in 
connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
City OMce—4 King street, Cheapside. 
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FAMILY CLARET (Vin Ordinaire) ........+.; per doz, 12s, 
DINNER CLARET (Sound full Bordeanx).. Iss. 24s. 
DESSERT CLARET (Fine flavoury Bordeaux)......... 36s. 


Samples and a detailed List of other Wines forwarded on application. 
Cellars and Offices, 6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 
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Now ready, in 12mo, price 3s 6d, cloth. 
YULES and CAUTIONS in ENGLISIL GRAMMAR; 
W founded on the Analysis of Sentences. By Wi.uram Ruston, M.A, Pro- 
fessor of History and English Literature, Queen's College, Cork. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co,, Paternoster row. 
Just published, in 12mo, price 1s 6d, cloth. 
| ete of ENGLISH PROSODY: being an Introduetion 
4 to the Study of Poetry, With Questions and Exercises. By Ronenrt 
Prevenck Brower, B.A., First Eoglish Master in the High School, Liverpool 
Institute. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in crown 8vo, price $s, cloth. 
—_— TRANSLATIONS and LYRICS. By Ronerr 
i WILuraAmM BuckLey, MA, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 








Now ready, in post Svo, price 7s 6d, cloth. 

os YEARS in a PROTESTANT SISTERILOOD and 
TEN YEARS in a CATHOLIC CONVENT: an Autobi graphy. 

London: LONGMANS, Gree, and Co., Paternoster row. 


On Thursday next, in 1 vol., feap, Svo. 


tea HAROLD'S NOTE-BOOK. By Mrs. Gascorane. 








London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





ALARENDON LABORATORY, Oxford.—The BUILDER 

of THIS WEEK (4d; or by post. 5d), contains—a View ant Plan of the New 

Laboratory, Oxford—with Papers on the Extibitions—The Future of Brickwork— 

On Tron and Steel—The Statue of the Prince for Hyde Park.—1 York street, Covent 
Giarden, W.C.; and all Newsmen’ 





© OGNAC BRANDY, 45s per dozen. Fine Old, 54s. 
Very Choice, 75s, 
E. LAZENBY and SON, Wine Merchants, 
6 Edwards street, Portman square, London, W. 
Samples and a detailed List of Wines forwarded on application, 


QELF-AC TING COOKING APPARATUS. 
K = 


DATENT * NORWEGIAN ” SELF-ACTING COOKING 
APPARATUS, the entirely new invention in cooking brought out at the Paris 
Exhibition, 1867, Cooks to perfection, roasts, boils, and siews, &c., by a very short 
use of tire, afier which the process completes itself without any further fire or 
attention whavever in the portable apparatus. All boils and stews require only ten 
minutes’ boiling. The food is completely cooked in about the same time as if fire 
were used alone, but it will continue smoking hot and quite unspoiled, and therefore 
fit fur table, for eight to thirty hours, according to size of apparatus, 


per R PRIZE MEDALS. 








coxom IZES FOOD, LABOUR, and FUEL. 
4 





| DOR USE in EVERY HOME. 


por 
prok SPORTSMEN’S USE.—A hot dinner miles away from 


any fire. 





the RACES, “ DERBY,” &e. 














por YACHTING and BOATING PARTIES. 


PATENT “ NORWEGIAN” SELF-ACTING COOKING 


P 

j APPARATUS. 

1 * NORWEGIAN” BOX must be a real blessing to 
servants as well as to housekeepers in summer no less, if not more particu- 

larly, than in winter.—Puach, 


DJATENT “NORWEGIAN” COOKING APPARATUS 
and SIMPLE REFRIGERATOR acts as an ice preserver or safe, and wil 
keep food, wines, &c., cold in a high temperature.”—See Times, 30th and 31st July 
and 4th August, 186s, 
S. W. SILVER and CO,, Patentees and Manufaciurers, 2, 3. and 4 Bishopsgato 
Within, and 66 and 67 Cornhill, London, E.C. Works, Canal Cut, Limehouse. To 
be had of all iroumongers in town and country. A liberal discount to the trade. 








tinea PATENT “ NORWEGIAN ” COOKING APPARATUS 
; and SIMPLE REFRIGERATOR. 
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10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, LONDON, E.C. 


The Right Hon. the Lord CHANCELLOR. 

The Right Hon. the Lord CAIRNS. 

The Right Hon. Sir W. BOVILL, Lord Chief 
Justice, C.P. 


WILLIAMS. 


The Ion. Sir GEORGE ROSE- 
THOMAS WEBB GREENE, Esq., Q.C. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. Sir EDWARD VAUGHAN | JOHN OSBORNE, Esq., Q.C. 


EDWARD SMITH BIGG, Esq. 
ROBERT BAYLY FOLLETT, Esq., Taxing 
Master in Chancory. 





FINANCIAL POSITION ON JANUARY 1, 1869. 


Existing assurances .....e..eseseeeeee £4,117,000 
~o7 


Reversiouary bonus thereon ......... 539,000 


Annual income 


Pete ee we eeeeeereeeeeees 


PROT TOE ve iiinctsspncctniennincies 


++» £1,000,000 
1,650,000 





£200,000 | Share capital fully subscribed .. 
1,540,000 | Claims and bonus paid 


Pore eer rer rrryy 


WHOLE-WORLD Policies granted for a single extra payment of 10s per £100, where no Special Liability to Foreign Residence then exists. 


Policies on Lives of full age when 
residence in any part of the world. 


Assured, after Five years’ existence, without incurring extra charge for Foreign Licence, allow unrestricted 
Ordinary Policies allow, from tho date of issue, residence in any part more than 33° from the Equator. 


NINE-TENTHS of the total Profits divisible every Five years amongst the Assured. A valuable provision for Policies becoming Claims 


between two divisions. Very moderate Non-Bonus Premiums. 


The GENERAL CONDITIONS of Assurance printed thereon are specially framed to secure to Policies of the Society, when once 


issued, absolute freedom from all liability to future question. 
LOANS are granted on Life Interests and Reversions. 


E. A, NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 
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COMPA) 
Cuter OFFICE—No. 1 Old ~oid street, London. 
BRANCH OFFICE—No, 16 Pall Mall, London. 
Instituted 1820, 

The outstanding sums assured by this Company, 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
£2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of invest- 
ments in first-class Securities, amount to upwards of 
£950,000, 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more 
than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample Security is 
guaranteed to the Policy-holders. Attention is invited 
to the Prospectus of the Company, from which it will 
appear that all kinds of Assurances may be effected on 
the most moderat» terms and the most liberal conditions. 

The Company also grants Annuities and Endowments. 

Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


OMPENSATION in CASE of INJURY 
and a FIXED SUM in CASE of DEATH, 
caused by 

ACCIDENT OF ANY Dl als 

May be secured by a policy of t 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANC. E COMP. ANY. 
An Annual Payment of from £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 

for Injury. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 

Single or Double Journeys. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Coru- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1347. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia, 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, London, E.U,. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


QU ITABLE LIFE OFFICE. 
EsTABLISHED 1762. 
Ua Offices: 11 New Bridge street, Blackfriars. 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 

1851. Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 
£444,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Kurrachee, Madras, Mauritius, 
Melbourne, Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Syd- 
ney, and Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained 
at their office. They also issue circular notes for the 
use of travellers by the overland route, 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt 
of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c,. and the effect- 
ing of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies, 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained on application 
at their office. 

Offiee hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 


Threadneedio street, London, 1869, 
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AND- IN- H AND ¥ IRE Pp L IF] K 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, E.C. 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 
The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 


Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1869. 

Firnt DRPARTMENT—66 per Cent. of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks, 

Lirs DeraRTMENT—60 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of the first series. 

Aecumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1868)—£1,252,174. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
sons of good position and characte ter. 


OWLANDS’ KALYDOR 

, is universally esteomed by ladies for its improving 

and beautifying effects on the complexion and skin. It 

eradicates all redness, tan, pimples, spots, freckles, and 

discolorations, and renders the skin soft, clear and 

blooming. Price 4s 6d and 8s 6d per bottle. Sold by 

chemists and perfumers. *,* Ask for * ROWLANDS' 

KALYDOR,” and beware of spurious and pernicious 
articles under the name of KAL YL Dt BR. 


OLLOW AY'S PILLS are the most 

gentle yet most effective aperients, and therefore 
detter calculated for a family medicine than any other 
drug. They always set the stomach right, rouse the 
liver, stimulate the kidneys, and thoroughly cleanse 
the whole system. Holloway’s Pills are most useful in 
chronic weakness of the stomach induced by luxurious 
living, sedentary habits, or other causes. They have 
restored the emaciated to health after every other 
means had failed. While they are purifying they are 
strengthening, while regulating they are increasing 
nervous and muscular power, These Pills do not excite 
any violent action of the body; hence they are specially 
suited to the young and feeble, whose constitutions may 
be irretrievably injurod by more powerful medicines. 











CANTEEN CASES AND PLATE CHESTs, _ 


r 


Completely Fitted with SPOONS, era) TABLE CUTLERY, &c., in oak chests, at 5, 8, 12, and 16 Guineas 
for 2, 4, 6, and 10 persons, now in Stock at , 
MAPPIN and WEBB'S, SILVERSMITHS and ELECTRO-PLATERS, 
77 and 78 Oxford street, and 71 and 72 Cornhill. 
Illustrated Lists of prices free on application, also Catalogues. 





VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— | 


Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, L»ather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outfitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 


E LAZENBY and SON'S PICKLE S, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to caution the public against the 
inferior preparations which are put up and labelled in 
close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public. Consumers having difficulty in procuring 
the Genuine Articles are respectfully informed that 
they can be had direct from the Manufacturers, at their 
Foreign Warehouse, 6 Edwards street, Portman 
square, London, W. 
Priced Lists post free on application. 


H* IVE Y's SAUCE. —CAUTION.- — 
_ The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each bottle bears 
the well known label, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
This label is protected by perpetual injunction in 
Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can 
be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY and SON, of 6 Edwards street, Port- 
man square, London, as sole proprietors of the Receipt 
for Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, 
from the fact that their labels are closely imitated with 
a view to deceive purchasers, 

Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oil- 
men. 


ry LAZ EN ‘BY and SON “beg to 

de announce that their POSTAL ADDRESS has 
been changed from 6 Edwards street, Portman square, 
to 90 WIGMORE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE; 
the Metropolitan Board of Works having directed that 
Edwards strect be united with Wigmore street, under 
the title of * Wigmore street.” 








A SUCCESS UNPRECEDENTED.— 
Ps MARAVILLA COCOA is PERFECTION,—The 
Globe says:—* Taylor Brothers’ Maravilla Cocoa has 
achieved a thorough success, and supersedes every 
other Cocoa in the market. Entire solubility, a delicate 
aroma, and a rare concentration of the purest elements 
of nutrition distinguish the Maravilla Cocoa above all 
others, For homceopaths and invalids we could not 
recommend a more agreeable or valuable beverage.” 

Sold in packets only, by all Grocers, 


IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 

of MEAT.—PARIS and HAVRE EXHIBITION 
GOLD MEDALS. CAUTION.—None genuine without 
Baron Liebig the inventor's signature being on every 
jar, accompanied by full printed directions, About 70 
pints of excellent beef tea for 11s, the present reduced 
retail price per lb, Finest, most convenient, and by far 
the cheapest meat-flavouring ingredient for soups, made 
dishes, and sauces. Sold byal! Italian warehousemen, 
chemists, grocers, tend ttc a dasa dealers, 


YAU CE. —LE A and PERRINS. 
The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” Impreves the 
appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PEKRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERKINS on all 
bottles and labels. 
Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces sedinsial the World. 


Re RA G R my N gy SOAP.— 
FIELD'S “UNITED SERVICE” SOAP 
TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Lasting fragrance guaran- 
teed; order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and 
see that J. C. and J. FIELD is on each tablet, 
Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, 8. 


SOAP, 8d and Is per tablet, most delicately per- 
fumed. This beautiful article is a combination of the 
purest Soap with Spermaceti, the soothing and emol- 
lient action of which is well known, and it is especially 
recommended for children and invalids. 

See name on each tablet and label. 
Wholesale—36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETG, 8. 


Fe (LD'S PURE “SPERMACETI” 





DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.~ 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome. Sold in bottles, 33 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agonts in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 

pink label; cork branded * Kinahan'’s LL Whisky. ¥ 


MNHE MAYFAIR SH ERRY, 

at 363 per dozen. Fit for a gentle sman's table 
Bottles and Cases included, Terms, cash, prepaid, 
Post Orders payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free 
of charge. 

CHARLES WARD and SON, 
(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street 
West, Mayfair, W., London. 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH W HISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied t> 
the Internationa] Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 187, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Selfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases, 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville end 
Co., Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London. 
W.C, 


- A ARD&.4h.0 2 Af — 
Sociedad de Almacenistas, Puerto de Santa 
Maria, Cadiz Bay. Spanish Wines exclusively. For 
duty-paid price list of thirty-five different qualities of 
Spanish wines, shipped and bottled by the Assocta- 
tion, address JOSE PIODELA, 124 Fenchurch street, 
E.C. Sumple (one dozen assorted) cases, 233 and is 
respectively, seut on receipt of remittance, 


ney 1R’S BEDSTEADS, BEDDING 

nd BED-ROOM FURNITU RE —An snare 
Catalogue, with prices of 1,000 articles of BED-ROOM 
FURNITURE, seut (free by post) on application to 
FILMER and SON, Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Berners 
street, Oxford street, W.—Factory, 34 and 35 Charles 
street, 


age he SOLIDAERSS 

HOWARD'S PATENT. No. 1.548. For FLOORS, 
BORDERS to ROOMS, WAL L & CEILING PANELS, 
&e. Being manufactured by steam machinery, this 
beautiful work is far superior to foreign-made, costs 
less than Turkey carpeting, and is guaranteed to 
stand perfectly. 

26 and 27 Berners street, London. 












INDIGESTION. 
TORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.— 
i A Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 
Sold _Seld everywhere, in bottles, 1s 1}d, 2s 9d, and 11s. 


() OD LIVER OIL. 
FOR CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, &e. 


Cor ~ DIVER OIL 
FOR DEBILITY. 


YOD LIVER 
PALE NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Testimonials as to its purity and genuineness have 
been received from the following eminent physicians :— 
Professor Taylor, M.D., &c., &e. 
Dr. Scott, M.D., L.R.C.P., F a , &e. 
Dr. Edwin Payne, M.D., L.R.C.P., M.B.CS., &e., &. 
Just imported Ay 
KEATING and CO., 79 St. Paul's Churchyard. 
In imperial half-pints, 1s 6d; pints, 25 9d; quarts, 5s; 
five pints, 11s. 
p* INE F OR D’ S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of M agnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, ‘Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 
DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
street, London; aud of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to 168 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 














DENMAN’S “GREEK WIN ES, 20 PICCADILLY. 


Pamphlet Priced List, “Pure Wine and How to Know It,” free on application. of Six Red and Six White Wines, £1 11s 4d. 
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JTNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
TUESDAY EVENING LECTURES. 
ifth Lecture of the Series will be delivered on 
Bat ge 8.30, by Professor T. HEWITT KEY, F.RS. 
Subject: “Some Leading Principles in Etymology. 
The last Lecture of the present Se ries will be delivered 
on June 8 by E. B. TYLOR, Esq. Subject: “The 
Spiritualistic Philosophy of the Lower Races of Man- 


a Tickets will admit either Ladies or Gentlemen, 
and may be obtained at the Office of the College, 2s 6d 
each. The proceeds will be paid over to the fund now 
being raised for erecting the South Wing of the College. 
JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. 


aa 7 al ‘ , 
UNIOR ATHENE®UM CLUB.— 
NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that the ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING of the Members will be held in 
the Club House on TUESDAY, the 25th inst., at 3 p.m. 
By order of the Committee, 
GEORGE R. WRIGHT, F.S.A., Secretary. 

116 Piccadilly, May 4th, 1869, 
OUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
S —TRIALS OF NEW LECTURE THEATRE. 
The Lords of the Committee of Council of Education 
have appointed a Committee to report on the Acoustics 
of the New Lecture Theatre. Wednesday, 12th May, at 
9.30 p.m., there will be audible and visible demonstra- 
tions of the varieties of musical pitch, directed by Pro- 
fessor Guthrie. Wednesday, 2nd June, at 8 p.m., there 
will be a trial of voices, directed by Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan. Wednesday, 9th June, at 5 p.m., there 

will be a trial of instruments, directed by Mr. Ella. 

The public will be admitted to these trials; tho 
admission on each evening will be One Shilling, and 
gome reserved places may be secured at Two Shillings 
each. ss 
Tickets may be obtained at the South Kensington 
Musuem, and at the principal music-sellers. 

By order. 
M.A., from the UNITED 


ES. 


GYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY.— 
Monday, May 10, Wednesday, May 12, Friday. 
May 14, the Rev. W. H. MILBURN, from the United 
States, will deliver Three Lectures in the Egyptian Hall, 
Piccadilly, at the above dates, on the fuliowing sub- 
jects :— 
, 1, Monday next, May 10 (on which occasion, the Hon. 
Beverdy Johnson will take the chairy—Subject: ** What 
a Blind Man Saw in England.” 

2. Wednesday, May 12—Subject: 
racter of Aaron Burr.” 

8. Friday, May 14—Subject: “Sargeant Smith 
Prentiss, one of America’s most Eloquent Sons, the 
Thunderer of the Mississipi Valley.” 

Doors open at half-past 8, commence at 9. Stalls 
numbered and reserved, 5s; Unreserved, 3s; Gallery, 
22. To be obtained at Mr. Mitchell's, Royal Library, 
$3 Old Bond street. 


RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall.— 
The SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
PICTURES, the contributions of artists of the French 
and Flemish Schools, IS NOW OPEN. Admission, 1s. 
Catalogue, 6d. 





Rev. W. H. MILBURN, 
STA 





“Life and Cha- 








HEATRE ROYAL HOLBORN. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. BARRY SULLIVAN. 
EVERY EVENING the performances will com- 
Mence at 7.30 with the MISTRESS OF THE MILL. 
To be followed at 8 o'clock by Lord Lytton’s great play 
(in five acts), entitled, MONEY. Lord Glossmore, 
Mr. Lin Rayne; Sir John Vesey. Mr. W. HL. Stephens ; 
Sir Frederick Blount, Mr. Charles Coglan; Captain 
Dadiey Smooth, Mr. J. C. Cowper; Alfred Evelyn, 
Mr. Barry Sullivan; Mr. (iraves, Mr. George Honey; 
Mr. Stout, Mr. A. Bernard; Sharp, Mr. E. Dyas ; 
Toke, Mr. F. Baines; Old Member, Mr. W. Arthur; 
Lady Franklin, Mrs. Charlies Horsman; Georgina, 
iss Louisa Thorne; Clara Donglas, Mrs. Hermann 
Vezin. Principal sce artists, Mr. William Calleott 
and Mr. Albert Calicott. Acting Manager, Mr. Amory 
Sullivan. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC is open from 







I2 to5 and 7 to 10. The “Great Lightning 
Inductorium " in Professor Pepper's Lecture—Musical 


Entertainment by George Buckland. Admission, 1s. 
LFRACOMBE HOTEL. — Delightful 
Location; 200 Apariments; handsome Public 
Rooms; Table d'Héte daily. Telegraph office in Hotel. 
Address, J, BOLLN, Ifracombe, North Devon. 





CE SAFES and WENIIAM LAKE ICE. 
—The Wenham Lake lec Company's celebrated 
Prize Medal REFRIGERATORS, and new Duplex 
REFRIGERATOR, Registered March 17, 1869, titted 
with water tanks and filters, and combining every real 
improvement withot ssary complications, are 
Gnequalled for simplicity iency, durability, and 
economy. The New Dou Ice-Water Pitchers, 
Ice-Cream Machines, 








ef 
e-wall 
, Selizogenes, Champagne Frappé 
Pails, for use with the Improved Freezing Powders, 





and everything connected with freezing of the best, 








cheapest, most modern, and reliable character. 
Wenham Lake Ice delivered in town for less than 1d 
per lb. ; or packages of 2s Gd, 5s, 9s, and upwards, for- 
warded into the country by “ goods train” without 


perceptible waste. 
Sole office 
WENHAM LAKE ICE 
London, W.. 
Qs" ER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS, 

WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
Moderator Lamps and Lamps for India. 
rABLE GLASS of all kinds, 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
ess, Export, « Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 

45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW Rooms, 
Broad street, Birmingham.—Established 1807. 


Illustrated price lists free at the 


COMPANY, 140 Strand, 








Third Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 68. 


wi! ERMONS by the Rev. JOHN KER, 
s of Glasgow. 
“This is a very remarkable volume of sermons.”— 
Contemporary Review. 
EpMONSTON and Doveras, Edinburgh. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., London. 





In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 3s 6d. 


= wre 


ia the GOSPEL NARRATIVES are 
MYTHICAL—WHAT THEN? 
EpMonston and DovGias, Edinburgh. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., London. 
WORKS by the AUTHOR of “The LAST DAY of 
OUB LORD'S PASSION.” 
‘ om PASSION WEEK. By the Rev. 
WILLIAM Hawwna, D.D., LL.D. 
By the same Author. 
. The LAST DAY of OUR LORD'S PASSION. 
. The FORTY DAYS AFTER OUR LORD'S 
RESURRECTION. 
The EARLIER YEARS of OUR LORD'S 
LIFE on EARTH. 
. The MINISTRY in GALILEE. 
. The CLOSE of the MINISTRY. [/1 the press. 
EpmonsTon and Doveras, Edinburgh. 
HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co., London. 


on 


Now ready, price 4s, cloth. 


OME ASPECIS of the REFORMA- 
kK TION. An Essay. By J. G, Cazenove, M.A, 
Provost of the College, Cumbre. 
WILLIAM Ripeway 169 Piccadilly, and all Booksellers. 


Just published, price 3s, by post, 3s 4d. 
i R. PATTISON on CANCER and 
3 TUMOURS; with CASES of Permanent Cure. 
London J. KEENE, 74 New Bond street, W. 


MERICAN BOOKS.—SAMPSON 
i LOW and CO.’S Monthly BULLETIN contains 
a LIST of all NEW AMERICAN IMPORTATIONS, 
with Prices—Annouvcements—and Literary Luforma- 
tion from America and the English Colonies. Sent 
post free for One Year on receipt of 12 stamps. 


een gma BOOKS.—SAMPSON LOW 

and CO. having purchased the old-established 
Business of the lute WILLIAM ALLAN and Co., 
Foreign Bookeellers, of Stationers’ Hall Court, they will 
henceforth combine a Continental Foreign Department 
with their English and American business, Crown 
Buildings, 158 Fleet street. 


I ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
square, London.—Founded in 1841. 
PATRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
Presipgnt—The EARL of CLARENDON, 

The following are the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. 

Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town members. Reading-room open from Ten to Six. 

Prospectus on application. Catalogue (new edition), 
prico 158; to members, 10s 64. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
TICOLL’S PROMENADE COATS, 
+ “The PRINCE'S FROCK COAT" and “The 
PRINCE'S RIDING COAT,” made of Elastic Cloths, 
the cost for morning wear being 35s and 42s. The same 
styles and shapes are made in cloths of a higher flnish 
for Dress Promenade at various prices. 


ICOLL’S FASHIONABLE WAIST- 
L COATS consist of Cashmeres, Quiltings, Drills, 
&c., and are made of the same materials as the Frock 
and Riding Coats. 


\. ee LL’S FASHIONABLE 
Zz. TROUSERS are of Check, Fancy, and Plain 
Angolas, in different qualities, at prices from 14s, 18s, 


21s, 258, &e. 


iC heen FASHIONABLE OVER- 
A COAT, “The PRINCE'S PALETOT.” This 
garment inclines somewhat to the figure, and has a 
very gentlemanly appearance, is made of Tweed, 
unlined, for One Guinea; Fancy Cheviot, trimmed with 
silk and velvet, Two Guineas and a Half; of Melton 
Cloth, Two to Three Guineas. 


ATICOLL’S SPECIALITIES in EVEN- 
Pie ING and MORNING DRESS for GENTLEMEN. 
—Dress Coats, 52s 6d to 73s 6d; Frock Coats, 63s to 84s ; 
Morning Coats, 42s to 63s. 


{ERVANTS’ LIVERIES.— 
Best at moderate prices. 

TREBLE-MILLED CLOTH OVERCOATS and 
MILLED-CLOTH FROCK-COATS, thoroughly Water- 
proof, for Grooms and Coachmen. 

H. J. NICOLL, Tailor to the Queen, the Royal Family, 
and the Courts of Europe. London: 114, 116, 118, 120 
Regont street, W.; and 22 Cornhill, E.C, Manchester: 10 
Mosley street. Liverpool: 50 Bold street. Birmingham: 
39 New street. 


TUREE PRIZE MEDALS, Paris Exhibition, 1867. 
JURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 
and TABLE DELICACIES, of the highest 
quality, manufactured by CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, Proprietors of Captain White's 
Oriental Pickle, Curry Paste, and other Condiments. 
Are sold retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale 
at the Manufactory, Soho square, London, 





a 


IMPROVED EDITIONS. 


SCHOOL ATLASES. 
By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, LL.D., &c., 
Author of “ The Royal Atlas,” “ The Physical 
Atlas,” &. 


1. 
ATLAS of GENERAL and DESCRIP- 

TIVE GEOGRAPHY. 
A New and Enlarged Edition, suited to the best 
Text-Books; with Geographical information 
brought up to the time of publication. 26 Maps, 
clearly and uniformly pfinted in colours, with 
Index. Imperial 8vo, half-bound, 128 6d. 

2. 

ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Illustrating, in a Series of Original Designs, the 
Elementary Facts of Geology, Hydrography, 
Meteorology, aud Natural History. A New and 
Enlarged Edition, containing 4 new Maps and 
Letterpress. 20 Coloured Maps, imperial 8yo, 
half-bound, 12s 6d. 


3. 
ATLAS of ASTRONOMY. 
A New and Enlarged Edition, 21 coloured Plates. 
With an Elementary Survey of the Heavens, 
designed as an accompaniment to this Atlas, by 
Ropert Grant, LL.D., &., Professorof Astronomy 
and Director of the Observatory in the University 
of Glasgow. Imperial Svo, half-bound, 123 6d. 


4. 

ATLAS of CLASSICALGEOGRAPHY. 
A New and Enlarged Edition. Constructed from 
the best materials, and embodying the results of 
the most recent investigations, accompanied by a 
complete Index of Places, in which the proper 
quantities are given by T. Harvey and E. 
Worstey, MM.A., Oxon. 23 Coloured Maps. 
Imperial 8vo, half-bound, 12s 6d. 

“This Edition is so much enlarged and improved as 
to be virtually a uew work, surpassing everything else 
of the kind extant, both in utility and beauty.”"— 
Atheneum, 


ELEMENTARY ATLAS of GENERAL 
and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


For the use of Junior Classes; including a Map of 
Canaan and Palestine, with General Index, Syo, 
half-bound, 5s, 


WILLIAM eheeiieee and Sons, Edinburgh & Londou 
Sold by all Booksellers. 
THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


from the FALL of the 
By Rey. G. Trevor, M.A., 
Svo, 8s, 


OME: 
WESTERN EMPIRE. 
Canon of York, Author of “ India,” &c. 
boards. 


The VIRGIN MARY. By the Rev. 
Hopakt Seymocr, M.A., Book Tract. No, 106, In 
a neat cover, 10s per hundred, or 1 jd each, 


GLEANINGS for MOTHERS’ 
MEETINGS, COTTAGE READINGS, and DIs- 
TRICT VISITORS. Feap. 8vo, 2s, cloth boards. 


GOD’S WORD WRITTEN: the 
Doctrine of the Inspiration of the Holy Scripture 
Explained and Enforced. By the Rev. E. GARBETT, 
M.A., Author of “ Religion in Daily Life.” Crown 
Svo, 48 6d, cloth boards. 


SCIENCE and CHRISTIAN 
THOUGHT. By Joun Duns, D.D., F.RS.E., 
Professor of Natural Science, New College, Edin- 
burgh. Crown Syo, 4s 6d, cloth. 


The BIBLE and MODERN THOUGHT. 
With Appendix. By Rey. T. R. Birks, MLA., of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo, 7s, cloth boards; 
12mo edition, 4s, boards, 


The WISDOM of OUR FATHERS. 
Crown 8vo. With Memvirs. Each vol. 23 6d, in 
glized cloth boards, 

. Selections from the Miscellaneous Works of Arch 

bishop Leighton. 

Selections from Lord Bacon, 

Selections from Thomas Fuller, 

Selections from Isaze Barrow. 

. Selections from Dr. South. 

Rewicious Tract Socrery, 56 Paternoster row, and 

164 Piccadilly. Brighton: 31 Western road 


ae ee ee MAGAZINE 


or He Go to 





for 
MAY, 1869. No. DCXLIIL Price 2s 6d, 
CONTENTS. 

HOW LISA LOVED the KING, 

A YEAR and a DAY.—Part L. 

CORNELIUS O'DOWD.—A Page of Autobiography. 
—Jail Deliveries.—Breach of Promise to Marry.— 
Inscrutable People.—The Two Dromios.—Eloquence 
for Every One. 

Sir JOUN LAWRENCE.—Part IT. 

CONVENT LIFE. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT in IRELAND. By an Old 


By George Eliot. 


Tory. 
The PROGRESS of the REVOLUTION, 
W. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


HAMBERS’S JOURNAL— 
stu YEAR. 
‘on Saturday, May 1, was commen 
Tale, by the Author of A PERFEC 
entitled 


A COUNTY FAMILY, 





an Origin 
TREASUR 
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Next week. 


REVIEW OF THE COLONIAL POLICY OF LORD J. RUSSELL'S 


ADMINISTRATION BY EARL GREY, 1853, 


AND OF 


SUBSEQUENT COLONIAL 


HISTORY, 


BY THE 


RIGHT HONOURABLE 


Cc. B. ADDERLEY, M.P. 


’ 


PART I. 
COLONIES WITH REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENTS. 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, §.W. 





NEW BOOKS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


HE KNEW 


TROLLOPE. With 32 Illustrations by Marcus Stone, 


The SACRISTAN’S HOUSEHOLD. 


of “ Mabel’s Progress,” 2 vols, post 5vo, 21s 


HOMER’S ILIAD. In 


Cuank.Les MERIVALE, B.D., D.C.L., Chaplain to the Speaker, &c, 2 


HE WAS RIGHT. By 


ANTHONY 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. [Nert week. 


By the Author 


English Rhymed Verse. By 


2 vols, demy Syvo, 24s. 


STRAHAN and CO., Publishers, 56 Ludgate hill. 





NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 


FOR HER SAKE. By F. W. Rostnson. 


LORNA DOONE: a Romance of Exmoor. By R. D. Piackmore. 3 vols. 
3y the Author of “ Uncle Tom's Cabin.” 3 vols. 


OLD-TOWN FOLK. 


LOG OF MY LEISURE HOURS. (The 


Shipowner and M.P.) 3 vols. 


3 vols. (This day. 


[This day. 


(Will be ready on May 15, 


Autobiographical Adventures of an Eminent 
(Ready, 


SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, 188 Fleet street. 





13 GREAT ‘MARLBOROUG H STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


The Life of Rossini. By H. 


SUTHERLAND Epwaxvps. Svo, with Portrait. 
“ Rossini’s life has been well written by Mr. Edwards, 
It will amuse everybody.’ —Telegr aph. 
* An eminently interesti readable. 
book. Mr. Edwar: Is was ictively 
* Life of Rossini, ar “ the result is a very satisfactory 
one.”—Sunday Tine. 


Chaucer's s England. By 
MATTHEW BuowNe. 2 vols,, with Portrait and 
numerous Illustrations. 24s, 

“A masterly book on” great subject. There is not a 
dull sentence to be found in this entirely delightful 
book.” —Apectator. 

“ This book will find an honourable place in many & 


library.”"—-Athenwum, 


Cheap Edition of 3 America. 


By W. Hlerwortu Dixon, Forming the New 
Volume of * “Hat Standard 
Library.” With Px , 5s, bound. 


Her Majesty's 1 Tower “Ty Hep- 


WorTH Pixon vy Express Permission 
to the QUEEN, FI EDITION, 1 vol., 15 


My Holiday in Austria. By 


Liz218 SELINA EpeN, Author of “ A Lady's Glimpse 
of the War in Bohemia.” 1 vol., with Illustrations, 
10s 6d, (May 14. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
True Love. By Lady Di Beau- 


CLERK, Aut! hor of “A Summer and Winter in 
Norway.” 1 vol. 


Madame Silva’s Secret. By Mrs. 


EILOART. 3 vols. 


Adventures of Mrs. Hardcastle. 


By Lady CHARLES THYNNE. 3 vols 
“A thoroughly interesting book, that ean be read 
from title to finis with c ordial aaa and pleasure.” 
— Examiner. 


Paul Wynter’s Sacrifice. By 
Mrs. Durrus Harpy. 3 vols. 
“An exceptionally good novel." —Athenwum, 


Erick Thorburn. 3 vols. 


“A good, manly, well-written novel. Pa 













ours stworthy 
ad 








MR. NICHOLAS MICHELL'S POETIC AL TALE. 


This day, feap. Svo, 5s, 


SIBYL OF CORNWALL. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “RUINS OF MANY 
LANDS,” * PLEASURE,” &e. 

CHAPMAN AND HALL, Pieeadilly, 











Fifth Edition, with Illustrations. 


THE HANDY HORSE BOOK; 


OR. PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS IN DRIVING, 
RIDING, AND THE GENERAL MANAGEMENT 
OF A HORSE. 

By MAGENTA, 

Crown 8vo, 48 6d. 

“Evidently the work of no unskilled hand,”—JZel/’s 

Life. 
* There is scarcely a single sentence which does not 
convey sound and valuable information.”—Sporting 






Gazet 
“This is a book to be read and re-read by all who 
take an interest in the noble animal,” — Sporting 


Magazine. 
“ By all means buy the book; it will repay the out- 
lay.”"—Land and Water, 


By the same Author. 


OUR DOMESTIC DOGS: 


THEIR TREATMENT IN REFERENCE TO FOOD, 
DISEASES, HABITS, PUNISHMENT, 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS, &e. 


2s 6d. 


WriitiAmM BLAcKWoOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


A BOOK for AMATEUR and YOUNG GEOLOGISTS. 
This day is published, price 5s, 


CHIPS AND CHAPTERS. 


By Davip Pace, LL.D., F.R.S,E., F.G.S., 
Author of “ Text-Books of Physical Geography and 
Geology,” &e. 












vy: its Aims and Objects—Prac- 
jlogy—The Nature of Geological 
rmity and Progression — Present 
Aspects of Geviogical Inquiry—Geology as a Branch of 
General Educatioun—tieology and Modern Thought— 
Rocks: their Formation and Metamorphoses—By the 
Sea Shore —L whlands and the Tale they Tell—Springs 
in their Geological Aspects—Split or Fractured Boul- 
ders—( ‘onglome ates and Breccias—Mapping of Super- 
ficial Accumulations—In the Field—Seottish Geology : 
Its Proofs and Problems—The Natural Sciences: 
their Place in Education—Dura Den: its Place in 
Geology—Soils and Subsoils ; their Nature and Origin— 
Rainprints. Sun-Cracks, Ripple-Marks, Footprints, 
Tracks, and Burrows—Raised Beaches and Submarine 
Forests—Species-Making and Nomenclature—Scenery : 
Its Charactecristivs und Causes—A [Forgotten Chapter. 











By the same Author. 


GEOLOGY FOR GENERAL 
READERS. 


A SERIES OF POPULAR SKETCHES IN GEOLOGY 
AND PAL-EONTOLOGY. 
containing several new Chapters. 
Price 6s, 


Second Edition » 


f the best of Mr. Page's many good 
! Magazine, 


“ This is or 
books." —Geol« 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 








ALBEMARLE STREET, May, 1869, 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


The QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 259. 
CONTENTS. 

1. RASSAM’S ABYSSINIA, 

2. MODERN ENGLISH POETS. 
3. GEOLOGICAL CLIMATES 

SPECIES, 

4. COST of PARTY GOVERNMENT. 
5. DANTE. 

6. FEMALE EDUCATION, 

7. TRAVELS in GREECE. 

8. RELIGIOUS WARS in FRANCE. 
9. AIMS of MODERN MEDICINE 
10. IRISH CHURCH BILL. 





and ORIGIN of 


° 
The BRITISH MISSION to 
ABYSSINIA. With Notices of the Countries 
traversed from Massowah, through the Soodan, 
and back to Annesley Bay, from Magdala. By 
Hoimwezp Rassam, Political Resident at Aden iy 
charge of the Mission. With Maps and Il!lustra- 





tions, 2 vols. Svo, 28s, 
3. 
The DISESTABLISHED CHURCH in 
the AMERICAN REPUBLIC. By W. F. Hoox 
D.D., F.R.S., Dean of Chichester. Syo, 2s 6d, 


4. 

RIFLE VOLUNTEERS for FIELD 
SERVICE; their ARMS, EQUIPMENT, and 
ADMINISTRATION; a Letter to Commanding 
Officers of Rifle Corps. By Mik I 
McMenxvo, C.B., late Inspe 
teers. Syo, ls, 








tor-General of 


”. 
REMINISCENCES of ATHENS and 
the MOREA. By the late Earl of CARNARVON, 
Author of * Portugal and Gallicia.” Edited by the 
Present Earl. With a Map, crown S8yo, 7s 6d. 


6. 
CONSTITUTIONAL PROGRE'S. 
Seven University Lectures. By Monraat 


Burrows, M.A, Chichele Professor of Moderu 
History at Oxford. Post 8vo, 6s 6d. 


The HIGHLANDS of TURKEY, 
including VISITS to MOUNTS IDA, ATMOS, 
OLYMPUS, and PELION; with Notes on the 
Ballads, Tales, and Classical Superstitions of the 
Modern Greek. By Rev. Uf. F. Tozer, Exeter 
College, Oxford. With Map and Ulustratious. 2 
vols. crown Svo, 24s. 

8. 

The MILITARY FORCES of the 
CROWN; their ADMINISTRATION and Go0- 
VERNMENT. By CHARLES M. CLopr. Vol. I. 
Svo, 21s, 

9. 

The EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO, 
1865-6; a Popular Description of the Natural 
History, Geography, Manners and Customs of the 
People, with Adventures and Travels. By AL 
S. Bickmore, Fellow of the Royal Geograp 
Society of London. With Maps and [llustratious. 
8yo, 21s. 

10. 
ARGUMENTS for 


From the German, 


FACTS and 
DARWIN. By Fritz MULLER, 
with Additions by the author. Translated by W_ 
S. Dauias, F.LS. With Illustrations. Post 
8vo, Gs. 

11. 

The OTTOMAN EMPIRE; a RESI- 

DENCE in BULGARLA; or, Notes on the Resources 





and Adwmiuistration of Turkey—the Condition, 
Character, Manners, Customs, and Language of the 
Christian and Mussulman Populations, &¢. By S. 
Sr. CLain and C, A. Bropuy, Svo, 12s 
12. 
* s n 
The STRENGTH of IRON and — 
By Knut Styrrs, of Stockholm. Trans od by 


CHRISTER P. SANDBERG, Inspector of Rai 
to the Swedish Government. With a Prefs 
John Perey, M.D., F.R.S. With 9 Lithographic 
Plates. Svo, 12s. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle street 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS.—At all Libraries, | 
A NEW BOOK of GRAVES ty caprams R. F. BURTON. 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of the} 





= with a full account of the Gold and Dimond Mines; also, | 
‘snoeing down 1,500 Miles of the gre: it river Sao Francisco from Sabara to the 
Sea. By Captain Ricuarp F, Burton, F.RGS., &. ln 2 vols. 8vo, with | 
Maps and Ilustrations, 30s, 
The LIFE of EDMUND KEAN. From various 
Published and Original Sources, By F, W. Wawkins. In 2 vols. Svo, | 


[Ready this day. 


ICE; with other Wanderings in Italy 
Author of * My Diary in Ameri ica,” 
[Ready this day. 


SIDE of LONDON. By J. Ewine 
British Senators,” &c. A New and Enlarged Edition, in 
[Vow ready. 


ROME nal VEN 
in 1366-7. By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 
&e. In 1 vol. 8yo. 


The NIGHT 
Brn nie, Author of “ 
lv 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
a Keel. 


*Denis Donne,”. 


By Annie Tuomas 
[Ready this day. 


COLOU RS: 


der Cudlip), Author of * 


FALS E 


(Mrs. Pen 


BREAKING a BUTTERFLY;; or, Blanche Ellerslie’s 


Ending. A Novel. By the Author of * Guy Livingstone,” &e, 


The GIRL HE MARRIED. By James 


Author of “RB “ First Love and Last Love,” &e, 


STRETTON : 


of “ Ravenshoe,” * Geoff 

NETHERTON-ON-SEA: 

FOUND DEAD. A New Novel by the Author of 
“Lost Sir Massingberd.” 


IN SILK ATTIRE: 


Author of * Love or Marriage 


3 vols, 


GRANT, 


omance of War,” 3 vols. 


a Novel. 


iry Hamlyn,” &c. 


By Henry Kryestey, Author 
‘ [Just ready. 


2 } 
o Vos, 


a Story. In 3 vols. 


a Novel. 


3 vols, 


By Witutam Brack, 


[Second Edition, this day. 


The FATAL ZERO: a Novel. 


Author of “ Never Forgotten,” &c. 2 vols. 


By Percy Firzceran, 
[Just ready. 


TINSLEY BROTIERS, 18 Catherine street, Strand. 


NOTICE—The WORLD of ANECDOTE —An 
Accumulation of Fucts, Incidents, and Illustrations, Historical and 
Biographical, from Books and Times Recent and Remote. By E. 
Paxton Hoop. Part J. “ Ways and Means of Doing Good,” is 
now ready, price 1s, post free. To be completed in Nine Monthly 
Parts. 





London: Hopper and STouGuTON, 27 Paternoster row. 


> eye 

Now Ready.—A New Edition of JESUS CHRIST: 

His Times, Life, and Work. By E. pe Pressexz, D.D. Third 
Edition. Large crown 8vo, price 9s, cloth. 

“M. de Pressensé is not only brilliant and epigrammatic, but his sentences flow 
on from page to page with a sustaine d eloquence which never wearies the reader, 
The life of Christ is more dramatically unfolded in this volume than in any other 
work with which we are acquainted.’ ‘—Spectator. 





London: Hopper and STovuGuTON, 27 Paternoster row. 


Now Ready.—The CHURCH and the FRENCH 


REVOLUTION. A Jlistory of the Relations of Church and 
State from 1789 to 1802. By E. pe Presseng, D.D. Large crown 
8vo, 9s, cloth. 


“M. de Pressens¢ is well known and deservedly respected as one of the leading 
divines of the Evangelical section of the French Protestant Church. He is a learned 
theologian, and a man of cultivated and liberal mind. He has done his work not 
only ably, but impartially." —Saturday Keview, 


Hopper 





London: and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster row. 


Now Ready.—MISREAD PASSAGES of SCRIP- 
TURE. By J. Batpwis Browy, B.A., Author of the “ Divine 
Life in Man,” &c., $c. Crown Svo, price 3s Gd, cloth. 

“Nine sermons.........We Very heartily wish that there were more of them. Mr. 

Brown's st yle is vi; is and eloquent.” —Spectator. 


* This is one of the most striking and admirable volumes which have issued from 
the pen of Mr, Bal iin in Brown. "British Quarterly Review. 








Zz 


London: Hopper and SrovuuTon, 27 Paternoster row. 





Now R. eady.—The SON of MAN: Rien a on, 
the Humanity of Jesus Christ, delivered at Paris and Geneva. With 
an Address on the Teaching of Jesus Christ. By Frank County, 
D.D. Ta fi ip. 8vo, 5s, cloth. 


, The re is a fire in the spirit, a depth in the sentiment, and a chime in the rhetoric 
that charms the reader.”"—Jlomilist. 





Loudon: Hopper and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternosier row. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S LIST. 


NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “The LIFE of GOLDSMITII,” « 
JOHN ELIOT,” &e. 


| be published, with Portraits and Vignettes, in 2 vols. post Svo, 


LIFE of Sir 


Next week will 


iW ALTER SAVAGE LANDOR: a Biography. 


1775-1ls64, By Joun Fousrer. 


CAPTAIN CAMPBEL YS HARDY’S FOREST 


LIFE in ACADIE.—Sketches of Sport and Natural History in the Lower 
Provinees of the Canadian Dominion. With Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 
(On Monday, 


H.R.H. the DUC D’'AUMALE’S MILITARY 


INSTITUTIONS of FRANCE. Translated and Annotated (with the Author's 
consent) by Captain Asun, K.D.G, Post Svo., 6s, 


MAJOR-GENERAL W. CC. E. NAPIER’S 
TREATISES on MILITARY RECONNAISSANCE and on ROAD-MAKING 
and OUTPOST DUTY. By General JaAkny. Crown 8vo, (Un Monday. 








CARLYLE’S WORKS.—Library Edition. 
LIFE of SCHILLER. Demy 8yvo, with Por- 


trait and Plates. Price 7s 6d. [On May 15, 


PHILIPPE BURTY'S CHEFS. D(EUVRE of 
the INDUSTRIAL ARTS. Edited by W. CuArrins, F.S.A. With 200 Ius- 
trations. Demy Svo, 16s, 


SIMONIN’S UNDERGROUN 
Miners and Mining. Translated and edited by I, Barstow, F.RLS. 


Illustrated. Imperial Svo, 42s, 


OUR LIFE in JAPAN, By R. M. Jernson 
and E. P. ELMuiest, 9th Regiment. 


With Ilustrations. Demy Svo, 18s, 
Colonel WALMSLEY’S RUINED CITIES of 


ZULU LAND. Illustrated. 





LIFE: or, 


Beautifully 


2 vols. post Svo, 18s. 





ROOPER'S FLOOD, FIELD, 


With Illustrations. Post Svo, 8s. 


GEORGE and 


FOREST. 


GHEEL; the CITY of the SIMPLE. 


Author of “ Flemish Interiors.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FEUDAL CASTLES of FRANCE. 
Demy S8vo, with Seven Plates, Ls. 


Author of * Flemish Luateriors.” 








By the 


the 


Price 2s, the MAY NUMBER of 
, 7 yr aT 4 al Tr » ” _ . 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by Jonn Morey. 
CONTENTS. 

Mr. THORNTON on LABOUR. By J. 8S. Mill. 

Mr. LECKY'S FIRST CHAPTER. By ‘the Editor. 

NOTES on SHELLEY'S TEXT. By A. C. Swinburne. 

The PACIFIC RAILROADS. By W. A. Bell. 

The PHILOSOPHY of ETCHING. By G. P. Hamerton. 
LONGMAN’S LIFE and TIMES of EDWARD ILL By E. A. Freeman. 
The WOMAN of BUSINESS. By Marmion Savage. 
ARBITRATION and CONCILIATION. By Henry Crompton. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 
SOME BOOKS of the MONTH. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
POPULAR NOVELS, 


IN READING AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


THE. 


1. 
By Arsaxy Fonstanque, Author of 


3 vols. 


CUT ADRIFT. 


“A Tangled Skein.” 


BREEZIE LANGTON; or, 752 to °55. 
By HAWL&y Smarr, Second Edition. 
“ We predict for this book a decided success."—Saturday Review. 


2. 
8 vols. 


5. 
The GIRLS of FEVERSHAM. 2 vols. 
MARR YAT, Author of * Nelly Brooke,” * Archie Lovell,” &e. 
* This, Miss Marryat's latest novel, we call her best.”"—Athenwun. 


By Fiorence 


4. 
The RIVALS ; or, Love and War. By the Author of 


Niiddebo Parsonage.” 3 vols, 
“The Danish author of ‘ Niddebo Parsonage’ has, in our estimation, few equals 
among the hosts of modern Engli-h novelists, —spectator, 


‘WISE AS A SERPENT. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
[Just ready. 
6. 
ANNE SEVERIN. _ By the Author of “ A Sister’s 
Story.” [Shortly 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington street. 
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ELECTRO-PLATE and 
BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, 
DISH-COVERS, 

HOT-WATER DISHES, 
STOVES and FENDERS, 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 


WITH LISTS OF PRICES, 
1, 1a, 2, 8, and 4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s place; 


At 39 Oxford Street; 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM S§S. 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs, Elkington and Co., is beyond all comparison 
the very best article next to sterling silver that can be 
employed as such, either usefully or ornamentally, as by 
no possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 
A small useful set, guaranteed of first quality for 
finish and ¢ lurability, as follows :— 





Bead 














Es, d£s,.d£s.d£8,da 

12 Table Forks,....c.ccccsssese 110.2 1.2 2./2 5 
12 Table Spoons if 10.2 1.)2 3./3 &. 
12 Dessert Forks... att 2.8 CBA. 
12 Dessert a 0n8 we Sk Fe eae 
Tea 8 8.1.30. 2.2 é 
S| ; oi4 12.).136 
2 Sauce ORE Sse ccisieces » Bye ‘ 8. x 
1 Gravy Bpo ioofs © 6 o 6 
2 Salt Spocns, eit bowls...!. 4 5 


B.!. 
won, giltbowl.|. 1 6 


1 Mustard 6 
ar Tongs......|. 26). 


1 Pair of S 








mm. . 
He We OD OD NS oe 
— 





to CO OO ROE Or 
mom ORI OK ON ee 
* OO 








1 Pair of Fish Carvers, 19 61 ° 
1 Butter Knife ws ‘ ‘ 3 
1 Soup Ladle ., 109. 1 aa a 
D RE BOR icccccocceescesses oe 4. 6 

ee £9 1611160128 613 26 


Any Article to be had singly at the same prices. An 
Oak Chest, to contain the above, and a relative number 
of Knives, &c., £2 15s. 

A Second Quality of FIDDLE PATTERN :— 

Table Spoons ‘and Forks .... £1 2s per dozen. 






Dessert 16s 

Tea Spoons . 10s 

Ten and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner Dishes, 
Cruet and Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate prices, 


All kinds of replating done by the patent process. 





P ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to yisit WILLIAM 
8. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS.—They contain such 
an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney- 
Pieces, Fire-Irons, and General Lronmongery as cannot 
be approache nd —— here either for variety, novelty, 
beauty of des or exquisiteness of workma nship. 
Bright Stoves, wi “ith ormolu ornaments, £48s to £33 10s; 
Bronze Fenders, 38 9d to £5 12s; Steel Fenders, with 
rich ormolu ornaments, from €2 18s to £18; Chimney- 
Pieces, from £1 8s to £100; Fire-Irons, from 3s 3d 
the set to £4 10s. 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, 
with radiating hearth-plates, 


[ AMPS of ALL SORTS and 
4 PATTERNS.—WILLIAM 8S. BURTON invites 
inspection of this Season's SHOW of LAMPS. The 
collection of French Moderateur Lamps, carefully 
selected at Paris, defles competition. The prices vary 
from 8s to £17. Each Lamp is guaranteed perfect, but 
to ensure their proper action WILLIAM 8, BURTON 
supplies 
Pure Colza Oil at the Wholesale Price, 3s 4d per gallon. 
Moderateur Gilobes, full size .,...+...... 28 6d each, 
“ Chimneys..... we 6d ,, 
” Cotton Wie ove 3d per doz. 
Lamps of all other descriptions are on Show in great 
variety. 





wr: 


GENERAL FURN 


IT CONTAINS 





WILLIAM 6&. 


BURTON, 


NISHING [RONMONGER, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


KITCHEN RANGES, 
LAMPS, GASELIERS, 

TEA TRAYS 

URNS and KETTLES, 
TABLE CUTLERY, 

CLOCKS and CANDELABRA, 


SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS & POST PAID. 


UPWARDS OF 700 ILLUSTRATIONS OF HIS UNRIVALLED STOCK OF 


BATHS and TOILET WARE, 
IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING and BED HANGINGS 
BEDROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 
TURNERY GOODS, 

KITCHEN UTENSILS, 


AND PLANS OF THE TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROOMS, 





T EDDING MANUFACTURED on the 
Premises, and guaranteed by WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON 


| | 
For Bedsteads, Wide 3f.-Gin 4f.-Gin| Sft. 
| 











R 
Jest Straw Paillasses ........cceceeeee -%3.)..[.38. 
Best French Alva Mattresses 3 16 














Best Cotton Flock Mattresses | IS6L 261 66 
Coloured Wool Mattresses... ak wet Soe SS 
Best Brown Wool Mattresses el S56LILGLUNG 
Good White Wool Mattresses ob 6, 2 Sie 2 
Extra Super Do Do. . Saye | oe ee 
Giood Horse Hair Do . 38.2% .13 66 
Extra Super Do. . 31.318 ./410 
German Spring Hair Stunting 38 1264 76415 
rte eee TID. ococsenenisccensosueneon 41 A 6 
French Mattress for use over spring? 1 4 
Extra Super Do, Do........ccscccsessssss 31 > Il 
Feather Beds, Poultry, in Good | 

TEC cosssnsscscosevsennonnsnsqecsevcnnsanes Lim .2 7.) 
Do. Do. Grey Goose, in Bordered 

oS aaa ae S30. 8 «x \? 15 6 
Do. Do. Best White Do, in Best; 

DIU sccitcetevavsenesensstcosunsanssenee 417. 617 6/7 12. 


Feather Pillows. 3s 6d to 14s; Bolsters from ai 
29s 6d. Down Pillows from 10s 6d to 17s 6d. 
Blankets, Counterpanes, and sheets in every variety. 


VU RNITURE, in complete suites for 
Bedroom, of Mahogany, Birch, Fancy Woods, 
Polished and —- “i Deal, always on show. These 
are made by LLIAM S. BURTON, at his manu- 
factory, S4 P Street, and every article is 
guaranteed. China Toilet Ware in great variety from 
4s Set of Five Pieces. 








Ts BEST SHOW of IRON BED- 
STEADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM §8. 
BURTON'S. He has FOUR LARGE ROOMS 
devoted to the exclusive show of Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appropriate 
Bedding and Bed-hangings. Portable Folding Bed- 
steads, from 10s; Patent Iron Bedsteads, fitted with 
dovetail joints and patent sacking, from Ils; and 
cots, from 14s 6d; handsome Ornamental Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from £1 8s to £20, 


G ASELIERS in GLASS or METAL.— 
I The inereased and increasing use of Gas in 
private houses has induced WILL IAM 8. BURTON to 
colleet from the various Manufacturers in Metal and 
Glass all that is new and choice in Brackets, Pendants, 
and Chandeliers, adapted to offices, passages, and dwel- 
ling-rooms, as well as to have some designed expressly 
for him; these are ON SHOW over his TWENTY 
LARGE ROOMS, and present, for novelty, variety, and 
purity of taste, an unequalled assortment. They are 
marked in plain figures, at prices proportionate with 
those which have tended to make his establishment the 
largest and most remarkable in the kingdom, viz., from 
12s 6d (two-light) to £23. 


| ISH] COVERS and HOT-WATER 

DISHES, in every varicty, and of the newest and 
most recherché patterns, are on SHOW at WILLIAM 
S. BURTON'S. Block tin, 14s 6d the set of six; elegant 
modern patterns, 25s to £3 1%s the set: Britannia 
metal, with or without silver-plated handles, £3 2s to 
£6 8s the set of five ; electro-plated, £9 to £26 the set of 
four; block tin hot-water dishes, with wells for gravy, 
12s to 30s ; Britannia metal, 21s to 80s; electro-plated on 
Britannia metal, full size, £558; ditto on nickel, full 
size, £10, 








and 1 Newman yard, London, W. 


UTLERY, Warranted. — The most 

J varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the 
world, all warranted, is on sale at WLLLIAM S. BUR- 
TON'S, at prices that are remmunerative only because of 


1 


the largeness of the sales 





Ivory Handles, 


Carvers per 
Pair 













| s. d. 

43-inch ivory handles 5 
3y-inch fine ivory Ja 59 
f-inch ivory balance handles ...... 7 he 5 9 

+inch tine ivory handles ..... 28 21 8 
4-inch tinest African ivory hand t 27 . 
Ditto, with silver ferules 42 os) 13 6 
i) 45 18 6 
25 aes 

S4 4 21 


Bone and Horn Handles.—Knives | 
and Forks, per Dozen. 


White bone handles  ............00eeee 13 6 e. 
Ditto, balance handles 23 17 46 
Black bhorn-rimmed shiv mulders BW. 6 46 
Ditto, very strong-riveted handles., 12 6 9 6 3 


The largest stock in existence of plated dessert knives 
and forks, aud tish-eating knives and forks and carvers, 


P. APIER MAC HE and IRON TEA- 
TRAYS.—An assortment of TEA-TRAYS and 

WAITERS, wholly unprecedented, whether as to 
extent, variety, or novelty. 
New Oval Papier Maché Trays 

per Set of Three «. from 25s. to 10 guineas. 
Ditto Lron ditto .. . from 11s = 4 guineas, 
Convex-shape dit from 7s. 6d 

Round and Gothi and Bread Baskets 
equally low. 


I ATHS and TOILET WARE.— 

WILLIAM S. BURTON has ONE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the display of 
BATHS and TOILET WARE. The Stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever sub- 
mitted to the public, and marked at prices propor- 
tionate with those that have tended to make his 
establishment the most distinguished in this country. 
Portable Showers, 8s; Pillar Showers, £5 to £5 128; 
Nursery, 18s to 38s; Sponging, 6s to 3 Hip, 13s 3d 
to 33s. A large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and 
Cold Plunge, Vapour and Camp Shower Baths. Toilet 
Ware in great varicty, from Ils 6d to 45s the Set of 
Three. 


7 ITCHEN REQUISITES (including 
BRUSHES and TURNERY).—WILLIAM 5. 
BURTON has every Article for the FURNISHING of 
KITCHENS arranged in Four Sets, each complete in 
itself. 



















1 - a PAB. aa 7 
£8. alé sz, . s. d£ 8. d. 
Kitchen Utensils.,.68 12 2.24 9 ri 12 9 818 1 
Brushes and Tur a 

nery to suit ......21 1 615 1 6719 63 2 5 





Total Dra yes 89 13 8/39 10 lls 12 37 0 6 
v1 suitable for any mansion. 
= do, good class Houses. 
3 do, small do, 
4 do, the smallest do. 
Any single ‘article m iy be had at the same price quoted 
for it in the different lists. For particulars see Illus- 
trated Catalogue, which can be had free by post. 


THE VANS DELIVER GOODS IN LONDON AND ITS SUBURBS AS UNDER. 
TWICE DAILY:—Bayswater, Camden Town, St. John’s Wood, West End (all Parts). 


{ Belsize Park. City. 


DAILY :— { Brompton. Chelsea. 


MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and FRIDAY :—Fulham, Hammersmith. 


TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY :— 


Haverstock Hill. | Holloway. Kensington. Kilburn. Pimlico. 

Highbury. Islington. Kentish Town. Notting Hill. | Shepherd's Bush. 
(Borough. | Camberwell, Herne Hill. Lambeth. Tulse Hill. | Wandsworth 
(Brixton. Clapham. Kennington. Peckham. | Walworth. 


WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY :—Dalston, Hackney, Hampstead, Holloway (Upper), Highgate, Kingsland, 


Goods beyond the above-named places delivered by special arrangement. 
WITH THE PRESENT RAILWAY FACILITIKS, the cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom is trifl 


will always, when desired, undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON 





a 





——See — 
LONDON: Printed by JOHN CAMPBELL, of No, 1 We ellington Street, in the P recinet of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Mid ile esex, at Is E xetor Street, Strand; 
and Published by him at the “SpKcTATOR” Oftice, No.1 W ellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, Muy 3, 1569. 








